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THE. 


PREFACE 


ER EE Things os in ada Wetk fri 
I © 70 call for a Word or two F Pre- 
face, but I ſhall be very Brief. 
e eee , of aur Impa- 
gn ro know the Certainty of things be- 
fore our Governors thought fit t0 — | 
them, call'd aloud for ſome Reproof. 
2. The Apprebenſions ſome People were 
under, or pretended to be under, for our Pub 
lick Crean, and for our Commerce in caſe | 


of a War, Neither of which ſeem to be in 


he leafs Danger, call d (as loud) for ditto. 


3. The Officious Entrmg upon this Sub- 
je, ibo ever ſo well mended, Jn 10 
gar”, for ſome Apology. 

be Author thinks the two ff are ſuſfi- 


| ciemtly defended in the Manner of repro- 


 veng them, and adds nothing to it for that | 
OO - 


PREFA 


Reaſon ; an o# the” Laft, as 
| poſſible Care to give no Offenc 
that the whole Tenour of the W ork is evi- | 
dently calculated for the Honour, Intereſt, 
{ and Service of His Majeſiy, and the whole ©. 
Britiſh ation, and. perfettly abſtraifed | 
_ from all Private Views ur Deſires, He 1 
humbly hopes, no Slip of the Pen, if ſuch |. 
WM Jhonld be, hw he has wa y 
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"1 ſhort Introduction; with a Remark upon 7he. 3 
by 4 "ſome"Pebple fo Moto before-hand whether we ſhall 
baue Peace or War. The Lean of their uneaſy Haſte 
"and ſomething of Who the People are. Alſo an Enqui- 
ry whether our Stocks and Publick Credit ſhould not 
Kiſe, rather than Fall, upon the Proſpett of a War. 


HEN all the Politicians of the Town are con 
ſulting their Oracles upon this Important Subject, 
and that the firſt Queſtion in all Converſation 
is, Peace or War? I hope if I may not give 

own Opinion, I may be a little merry with thoſe that do. 

Indeed, if we go to the Merit of the Caſe, I cannot ſee why 

every Briziſb Freeholder may not claimaRight to talk of it, and 
enquire à little into it, modeſtly, and as becomes them; ſince 
in moſt Caſes that I meet with, if any Body has a Right to 
enquire into the Rate of a Thing, ” cis thoſe who pay for it. 

War and Peace in Great Britain, are, notwithſtanding all 
our Privileges, in the Breaſt of the King; tis a Branch of 
the Prerogative; no Body diſputes it; and I fuppoſe 'tis the 
Prerogative of moſt of the vgs of Europe alſo, and ſo tis 


meet it ſhould be. 


Let the Kings (Name a God) make a War or 4 + Pies 5 
Let, em Fight, or give ver, as their Majeſties pleaſe. 
Let be anxions no more, whatever*s our Doom; 


Tho we Fight all the M orld,” let's be Eaſy at Home. 


1 then the Superficials for the Superficial to refine | 

upon, let us fee what it is the Town is ſo reſtleſs about. For 

my Part, I don't ſee the People I ſpeak of, half ſo much con- 

cern'd about the Thing it ſelf, as about their not knowing W-: 

beſore- hand; a certain Hint of their av of which' is, in 
it, 


2 n, that they want to make a Bubble and that be- 
B fore 


| fore it begins too. Who may be bubbled by it when it comes, 


"5 Queſtfon by it Telf. | ge 
And tow ungccountable is this Imparience among vs? 
Why cannot the Town be eaſy, and let things go on in the 
ordinary Courſe? If a Wat is for our Advantage, twill be 
good News when it comes; if not, bad News comes. faſt 
* Let ns have Patience; we muſt hear of it in the End 
or Taxes muſt be lighter than uſual in like Cafes. 
But there is a Figure in all this Speech; More intended than 
Ts exprels'd: How happens it elſe that thoſe People are moſt 
concerned to be at a Certainty about = War, who are like 
to have the leaſt Hand in it Wheth it comes? Later anguis in 


If a War was juſt now Declared, the People who are 
thus eager with their Enquiries, may appear to have no 
manner of Concern in it, one way ot Other. They are always 
mot bu who have leuſt to dv. „ . 
In a Word, the preſent Haſte we are in to know what hall 

be, is not a meer Curioſity and Impatience, but tis à Bite; 
they want to be the firſt in the Secret, and to know it before 
their Neighbotirs, for Uſes and Purpoſes ; and theſe Uſes and 
- Furpoſes are worth our Inquity afrer. | * OO. 
T6 Some are l Opiriiog, and I among the reſt, that the Curi- - 
_ ofity of the Times ſhould not be ſatisfy'd; and that much is 
to be learnt, tho* perhaps not ſo much to be got, by the State 
_ of Uncertainty Mea are iu at this Time: At leaſt this is to be 
learnt, that People within Doors fee what Fools we ate with 
aut Doors, to think we underſtand them. „„ 
Stateſmen always gain by being ſecret: If they have 
nothing at all upon the Anvil, ſay nothing, or mean nothing 
when they ſpeak, they always paſs for Politicians when they 
are Private; and we will have it that they are wiſe Men 
When they are doing nothing, tho? it be only becauſe they have 
- Nothing to do. | „ 3 09 5 
Bat why are we without Doors ſo impatient to know what 
perhaps no Body here can tell us? and why do we not en- 
gufre where it is to be known? Is this the Place for the 
Queſtion to be ſtarted in? Ot is Madrid and Vienna the pro IM 
——— , 
Who do we ask? And why do we talk of it here? Tis plain 
his Majeſty has reſolved, if poſſible, to preſerve the Peace. If 
tis to be a War, I think you ſhould ask the King of Snain, the 
Emperor, the Cgarina, and thoſe Herdes of War the Poles, 
Who talk of Fighting as if the World durſt not look them in 
the Face. Happy! Strangely Happy! is this Age, that the 
duly Nations that ſeem eager for a War, are thoſe —_ 


1 


£544 x 0 1 
teaſt able to carry it on; and thoſe that ſeem forwardeſt for 

Fighting, are thoſe that when they come to it, have been als 
ways for wardeſt to run away. 0 5 3 
To hear the Spaniardt talk of fitting out Ships of War, and 
the Poles of raiſing Armies! I muſt confeſs, if I were to ſpeak 
freely upon the Subject, and any Man who I thought worth 
an Anſwer ſhould ask me Whether we ſhould have a War 
with thefe Spaniards and Mufcovites? I ſhould anſwer,” ſome 
little Articles excepted, I am afraid not. | SEES 
To hear the Holes threaten the King of Pruſſia; talk of his 
cony Homage to them for Part of his Country; reject the Me- 
mortals: of the Proteſtants, and order their Troops (their In» 


vincible Poltroons) to march to the Frontiers; methinks tie 
of a Piece with the Orders of their late Dyet, to diſpoſe of 
two Millions of Peliſß Florins, when *tis faid they have but 
40800 in their Exchequer. 35300 
Pen, as I ſaid, to hear the Spaniard talk of fitting out 50 
Ships of War, when all Spain is not able to furniſh 3000 Sea» 
men; to hear of their furniſhing the Emperor with three Mil- 
lions per Azz. by way of Subſidy, when they can't brin 
home their Plate Fleet from Abroad, for fear of eight Men 
of Wat, and can hardly borrow 200000 Crowns in all their 
Seven Kingdoms at Home; Theſe are merry Things it muſt 
be allow'd, and fit for little elſe, in my Opinion, but to be 


Toes or 4 
5 Fo hear from the Balz:ck, that the Czarina has order d her 
Fleet to be fitted out Early in the Spring, when ſhe has latel 

let us fee, that if 20 Exg/i/þ Men of Wat appear, they dare no 

look abroad: And then, for fitting them out EAR Lx, that's 
another Jeſt too, as if they could get out before we could 
get in ; or that they could Sail over the Ice, and put to Sea 
when their Ports are frozen up. Por my Part, I can hardly 
believe they talk ſo at Perersburgb; I think they can never be 
10 filly.” I am rather of Opinion our News-mongers make it 
for them; juſt as they did the other Day the French laying up 
great Magazines at Luxemburgb, which is a City in the Hands 
of the Emperor, one of the Barrier Towns. The Mxſcovites 
ean no more come out into the Ocean without our Leave, 
or without fighting our Fleet, and beating it too, than their 

Ships can fly over the Mountains. If they deſign ſuch things 

as are talk*d of, and to come into the — with a Fleet, 

they muſt change the Scene of their Marine Affairs, and go 

and build Men of War at Arch- Angel or in Nova Zembla, 150 
then they may indead go to Sea without Interruption; but *cill 
they do that, they may ceaſe 5 themſelves in SOT | 

8 2 | va 


val Affairs of Europe; and if they do it, they will be little 
more than laugh'd at 1 1 
heſe are the terrible People to whom we ſhould go with 
our Important Queſtion, and of whom we ſhould ſo ſubmiſ- 
fively ask whether they pleaſe to give Peace or War to the ſo 
much weaker Kings of France and Great Britain. Why ſbould 
we not act of them that know ? Os er EO 
It is true, they are ſcarce worth our Notice in the Caſe be- 

fore us; and that, in my Opinion, makes the Queſtion about 
Peace and War the leſs Important; and our Impatience about 
it ſeems the more Enigmatick. What mighty Haſte are we in? 
and what great Streſs do we lay upon a War with ſuch Peo- 
ple, as (Heaven knows) are hardly worth the Queſtion ; and 
Who, as the Tarks ſaid once to the Muſcovites, hardly knew: 
bow to mae War, and were not worth making Peace with. 
But to bring all this home to our Selves, and look into. 
the Inſide of Things with our Eyes open, and the Miſts of 
Art. cleared a little up; and ſo talk ſomething gravely to it: If 
the Enemies which we are like to have upon our Hands, 
ſuppaſing a War, are ſuch as I have hinted at, Why all this 
_ Concern about Peace or War with them? Why ſo anxious 
to know things before-hand? Why ſo much Noiſe about 
nothing! There muſt be more in it of one Kind, if there is 
not of another; it cannot be all meer Curioſity, meer Azhe- 
niauiſim; an Enquiry for meer Tittle Tattle, and for the Plea» 


- ſure of a Tale. 


The Caſe is plain, all this Part is of a mean and ſcan- 
dalous Original, hardly worth naming; *tis the ALLY, 
and the JO BB ERS, that make the greateſt Part of 
the Noiſe; and they want to be anſwered, only that they 

may know how to Put and Refuſe, how to Sell out or Bay 
8, and to make a Bubble of the War before it begins. 
Now as this is in it ſelf a Trifle not worth ſpending two 
Words about, much leſs to ground ſuch a Clamour upon; a 
thing below Reproof, too mean for Satyr, has neither. Jeſt or 
Earneſt in it, and circulates between the F -s and the K - --s 
only; beginning and ending within and among themſelves ; 
Jo 1 had not dirty'd my Fingers with it here, only to in- 
troduce a Superior Enquiry with it, and which may be of 
 Jome Uſe to us to ſpeak of upon this Occaſion, and ſome o- 
chers alſo that may follow. ' © Fe 
This more ſignificant Enquiry is as follows + 


* Why-ſhould the Certainty of a War or of a Peace influ⸗ 92 


14 ence the Price of our Stocks, that is to ſay, the Publick Cre- 
ait, one way or other? | %%%%ͤͤ rare 
3 4 | S | | | $ "Tis 
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is indeed for the ſake of this Queſtion that I mention 
theſe People, and begin my Diſcourie with what would o- 
ther wiſe look fo ak 5% 0 _ I muſt confeſs, if the Queſtion 
was put another way, I could give a more direct Anſwer to 
it, and ſupport that Anſwer with better Reaſons: I mean 
bar; If the Queſtion was, Whether the Certainty of a Peace 
or War ought to influence the Publick Credit, and the Price 
of Stocks, one way or other: I ſay, if this was the Queſtion, 
I mould, without the leaſt Heſitation, anſwer in the Negative; 
it ought not any way to affect the Credit or the Funds, no, 
not in the leaſt ; and tis unaccountably fooliſh that it ſhoald 
be otherwiſe. - RON RY | 
I I ſhould incline to give it one way or other, and ſay 
which way ſhould the Publick Credit be moſt affected, I 
ſhould anſwer, That a War ſhould make Stocks riſe, not fink 
them; and I ſhould value my ſelf much more upon my little 
Intereſt among them, in Caſe of a War, than in View of a 
Peace; and I may come to give you my Reaſons for this al- 
„ 7: 75 i Hoh nt 7s 
It is true, it paſs'd for a Maxim of War in the Time of 
Julius Ceſar, Never to deſpiſe an Enemy; but *tis as good a 
Maxim, tha' not ſo Antient, Not to Over-rate an Enemy. 
He that is afraid before he fights, will be ſure,to be beaten. 

To run down our Eſtates, fink the Value of our Funds, 
Sell out in a Hurry, and abate the Publick Credit becauſe of 
a2 War, and ſuch a War as this too! What is it but Fear? 

nay, tis worſe, tis a Fright ; and without ＋ Ty our Ene- 

my (that may be) tis Rating him much too high. As Spain is 

not ſo Inconſiderable as not to be worth our Preparations, ſo 
I am ſure it is not ſo Conſiderable as to be worth our Appre- 
henſions; their Power ſeems but to make the War half a 
fol and ſure their Threatnings and Swagger ought to be far 
from turning it into Earneſt. : | 5 

cannot but think there is ſome Similitude between the 
Spaniards talking of a War, and their late Prohibition of our 
Manufactures; they prepare for War without Money, and 
they prohibit Trade without Clothes. . | | 

The King of Spain, they tell us, forbids his People to wear 
any of the ManufaQtures of Wool or Silk, made in other 
Countries ; and yet *tis plain they can make none of their 
. ſo that tis a kind of a Proclamation for the People to go 
naked. ie, „ 5 

Let them take away the Manufactures of Exgland, France, 
F and the Seventeen Provinces, and tell us, if they can, what their 

People myſt wear? the poor Spaniards may indeed be careful, 
= 19 7 5 | | Not» 


— 


Te] 


abfandiog the Scripture. Prohibition; about wherewirdal 


F they Hall e ebe Not the Prieſts have a Caſſock, not the 


Nuns a Veil, not the Gentlemen a Cloak, or the Ladies a 
Robe, I might have ſaid a Smock, but what are made of 
— foreign Manufacture. They have not one Manufacture 
or Material to make it of, in tha whole Dominion, which we 


now call Spain, that can amount to the cloathing of the Inha- 


bitants of one Province, nay hardly of one City. 


__ 


They have. Wool indeed, but by it ſelf tis too ſoft, too 


fine, and too tender to work, nor will it make any Manu- 
faQure of Value, unleſs they could get Wool of a coarſer 
Kind to mix with it. They have a little Silk, but no Quantity. 


They have neither Hemp or Flax. In a Word, they prohibit the 


Commerce juſt as they ſeem to make War, to ſhow their Teeth; 
or rather toſhow that they have no Teeth. As they have no Ma- 
nufactures to ſubſtitute in the room of thoſe they prohibit, ſothey 
have no Ships to defend the Trade they wouldexcludeus from. 


Never Nation went to War in the Circumſtances which 


the Spaziards muſt now, if they do make a War of it; and that 
makes me think ſometimes they are not in earneſt, that it is all 
Grimace, and a kind of Qui vote; For the Spaniards, - take 


them abſtracted from their particular Reſentments, were always 
. reckoned a wiſe conſidering Nation. They have made War in 


former Ages, and ſometimes with Succeſs; as under thoſe 
truly Great Princes, the Emperor Charles V, and Philip II; and 
ſince that in Confederacy with ſome or other of the Powers 
of Europe that were in Condition to ſupport them at Sea: 


and we may ſay there was ſome Senſe in that Part; be- 


cauſe their Weakneſs at Sea being ſupported, they in ſome 
meaſure could preſerve their American Correſpondence; re- 


eeive Supplies of Treaſure by their Plate Fleets, and could have | 
the Suppport of Troops, if wanted, either by Land or b 
Sea; as was their Caſe in their late Wars againſt France; and' 


afterwards-againſt the preſent Emperor, when they were ſup- 
ported by France. yo = Filed 5 

In the F irſt, the Confederates guarded their Flota's, and 
convoyed their Ships by Sea; in the Second, the French 


marched powerful Armies to their Aſſiſtance by Land; and 
| Fr in both thoſe Wars, Spain ſuffered ſometimes prodigious 


Loſſes ; as in the Firſt by the French, in America, when Mon- 
fieur Point took Cartbagena; and in the Laſt, by the Enughfo 


at Vigo, and the like. 


But dom they have not an Allie that can help them by 


Land, or by Sea; no not one: and yet they want to make a 


5 


* 


War! Tis anſ w ered, the Emperor is their Allie, and his Armies 


Age (that is to ſay, being interpreted, ſome 


thro' the Heart of France, and ſo enter Shain by Land; for by 


©. Mi 
ace powerful, his Troops good, his Generals the beſt of the 


3 of the beft) and that 
be will ſupport them with all his Force. | 
As to the Imperial Support, we ſhall have room to ſpeak of 
it when we come to fee how well the Emperor will ſupport 
himſelf and his own Country; but for the preſent, as it re- 
lates to Spain, I may take notice, that perhaps the Emperor 
might ſupport, or at leaſt affiſt the Sparzards, if he knew how 
to come at them; but which way will chat be done ? and up- 


on what Foundation does che Emperor propoſe 40 do it, or 


the Spanierds to expect it:? 


By Land it is impracticable, unleſs the Imperial Troops ap- 


pointed for it could firſt fight their way from Lraly or Asia, 


Sea they cannot pretend to it; the Britiſh and Dach, and 
perhaps french Squadrons lying directly in the Way 40 inter- 


= 


cept. them. 5 Oat 1 SH 
At ipreferit Spain is ſurrounded on every Side by Land, 
way-laid on every Side by Sea, they can neither be ſuc- 
coured by Troops from their Friends, or ſupplied with Mo- 
Bey frora their own Domirions; and yet theſe are the Peopie 
of whom we muſt enquire; whether we ſhall have War 
or Peace and with whom if we have a War, our Bubble-- 


makers pretend, the Stocks muſt fall, and the publick Funds 
ürnk in their Value! What Reaſous they can give for it, Imuſt 
confeſs I am at a Loſsto find. 48 | 1 
It is true there are Facts and Events which frequently of- 


fer to our View, of which we can only ſay hey ane, not 
hy or for what Reaſon they exiſt; as ſome Phænameus ap- 
pear in the Heavens which are ſtrange and unaccauntable, and 
of which our beſt Aſtronomers can ſay they are, rather than 
give any Account from whence or by what Powers in Na- 
tare they exiſt ; what their Motions and Revolutions are, or 
how performed; ſuch as Comets, ſurpriſing Meteors, Bal ls of 


Fire, and other Appearances in the Air. V 
; There muſt be ſome Huigma, ſome Arcana, in the Coun- 


cils of that part of the World, and they mult have ſome De- 
pendances which we can fee no room for, and can make no 


probable Gueſſes at; or elſe the Spaniards ſeem to be the moſt 


void of Council, ortheir Council (ſuch as they are) the maſt vdid 
of Senſe, of any People now acting as a Nation, and in the Ca- 


pacity of a Monarchy, in the World. I know nothing can be 
more wonderful in the OCourſe of all the Politicks of Europe 


chan their preſent Conduct; nor in my Opinion can a greater 
Prodigy happen in the World, unleſs it ſhould be to ſee them 
f To, | come 
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cone well off at laſt, which I would not Infure under 
100 per Cent. | | e FF 


_ Theſe things, and the abundant Patience of His Majeſt and 
the Bruiſß Government, waiting the utmoſt Length of Time, 
trying all pacifick Meaſures, and offering beyond what the 


| Spantards have the leaſt Reaſon to expect, in order to pre- 
© vail with them not to run into a War which they are in no 


4" 


Condition to carry on: I ſay, theſe are the only Reaſons that 


would perſwade me to think {till that it would not be a War : 
my. Meaning is, I cannot think the Spaniardt are ſo entirely 
abandon'd, ſo given up to their Piques and perſonal Reſent- 
ments, ſo blind againſt their owh' Intereſt and Safety, ſo in- 


fatuated and reſolved for their own Ruin, as to run head-. 


long into a War, which in all human Probability muſt iſſue 


in their Loſs, if not in the utter Deſtruction of their Intereſt, 


and perhaps of their very Government: of which I ſhall ſay 


more in its order. . Cf 
And is this the War that muſt fink our Stocks! Will any 


1 


Man Sell out, as they call it, for the Apprehenſions of ſuch 


a War as this! Let the Bear-sbin Men that build upon that 


Ptroſpect, depend upon it, that whatever Uſe they make of tùbe 


Word War, which I know is a formidable Word, and is of 


late made, as we call it, a Term of Art in their way, to run 


down the Price of things, and make their Game of among 
themſelyes; yet upon the whole, it will go but a little way, 
and they themſelves will buy their own Stock up again in a 
very few Days, after they have Bubbled'it out in a Fright with- 
out ground. V N 
The many frequent Occaſions in which thoſe People have 
been thus taken in their own Snares, are not worth our No- 
tice, tho* they are very well worth theirs, that they may learn 


to be wiſer: The Stocks which fall by this Art will never lie 
there, but will ccertainly advance with the greater Reflux, as 


ſoon as the firſt Judgment of ſuch a War is paſs'd; and not 


to make the Spaniards ſeem meaner and more deſpicable than 


they are, the little Reaſon there can be to lay any Streſs upon 
their Part of the War, or to raiſe any Pannicks among us 
from the Proſpe& of it, the more aſhamed theſe People will 
be of having ſank the Rate of things upon that Occaſion. - 
It ſeems, if this Matter was examined, that the Gentlemen 
who are now ſo impatient to have this ſecret Intelligence, 


put much more Weight upon themſelves than the World may 


War. 


think fit to put upon them; believing that as they pleaſe to 
Rate their Stocks, ſo the reſt of the World ſhould Rate the 
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War is a terrible Word, and were it circumſtanced in any 
manner but as this with Spain ſeems to be, there might be 
ſomething of Foundation for it; But Reaſon diQates that we 


ſhould diſtinguiſh according to the particular People we are to 
engage with. Now if any good Politician will tell us what 


Nation in the World it could be wiſh'd we fhonld differ with 


rather than Spain; then I'll allow they might ſuggeſt a Fall of 


Stocks upon the Rupture... © 8 
But where is the Nation of the World that we can get 


more by, and are likely to loſe leſs by, in caſe of a War? In 


how many Places in the World are they expoſed even to our 
Adventurers and Letter-of-Mart Men, where they cannot de- 


fend themſelves againſt five hundred Men, and yet have im- 


menſe Riches to loſe? How eaſie is it, not only to inſult their 


Weft-India Colonies, but even to diſpoſſeſs them; and to take 
from them the immenſe Riches of Mexico and Peru? Fo 
This adds to our Wonder in behalf of the Spanrards, makes 
the Iofatpation appear the more groſs, and ſeems to be {till 


a Reaſorf why we ſhould think there can be no War; that is 
to ſay, that I think the Spariards can never carry on the Jeſt 


ſo far, People in their Senſes never run great Hazards, where 
they have much to loſe; and as we know His Majeſty has ta» 
ken all the wiſe Meaſures to preſerve Peace, we cannot ſup- 
poſe the Spaniards can come into a War, unleſs they are fallen 


under ſome National Infatuation. 


For a Nation to quarrel that are not able to fight, to make 
2 War when they are ſure to loſe by ir, and have ſo much 


* 


to loſe too, is a Token of inſufferable Stupidity. 


For this Reaſon I wouldcloſethe Account thus, viz. No Mar, 


” 


unleſs the Spaniards are mad; tis next to impoſlible. The Spa- 


#1ards can never come into a War without a Blaſt upon their 


_  politick Senſe and Underſtanding ; and 'tis ſtill more irrational 


to think, that a War with ſach a Nation can be any Foun- 
dation for the running down our Stocks and Funds, e. 


As to the Advantages of a War with Spain, and the good 


Terms on which it might, and probably may, be carried on 


by Great Britain, I ſhall take that into Conſideration by it 
ſelf, when the Wiſdom! of the Spaniards, and of their preſent 
Conduct, may be farther illuſtrated as it deſerves. 
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tw 8 Boe fray: 1 8 Zo. enquire, . 1 FT 05 
" ible, be informed of the. Approachiof a War before it is 
begun; and that it is juſt in a Government to Sve nem 
jo 65 mach Ae, as they OY. ran. e 


Hi whe omen gently: 10 Grommds and Reaſons of 
| our preſent impatience about Peace and War, and:/how!far 7 
ſutme People make'a Bubble of the Enquiry, as they would 7 
do afterwards of the Diſcovery, and of the Thing itſelf; I 3 
muſt add, that after all, and abſtracting the Thing from 
thoſe jobbing Deſigns,” which we mult acknowledge are mean 
and TJow-priz'd enough, yet there are ſome People: in the 
World who are juftly concern'd o enquire, and anxious to 
know too, Wine will be the Iſſue of theſe things; and __ 

A better Account, and who have very honeſt Reni 5 
for their Euquiries; and it is on their Account Une i ele oh 
Sheets are made publick. 3: 

1. The Merebanis abroad are —— to ares 2 fa 7 


; * 


ag 
ment of things: Many of theſe being ſettled in the Ports 


and Dominions of ſuch Princes and Powers as may be or are 
Ike to be Enemies in cafe of a Rupture, tis of Importance 
to them to have as early an Account of things as they can; 
that they may ſecure their Perſons and Effects iu time from | 1 
the Viclenoés frequently made uſe of on ſuch Occaſions; | 
and this may de one Reaſon why our Letters from Spain and-- 


Tah and other Parts of the World are full of ee | 


Enquiries about it. | | 
. . The leſurert, who are far from: being an inconſiderabie 

Body among the Merchants at home, have Neaſon to be con- 
cerned in the Enquiry; for that being to under - write — 
nich are of vety pon Value, and inſure upon Ships 
Oargoes going long Voyages, tis of the laſt Importance to them 
5 no what Riſque they may run, in order to know: what 7Y 
Premio's to rake, füited to the Times that are 10 come... .. | 
As things may happen, many Ships may go out in Fend 15 
and come back in War; or they may go out in Peace, and 

. a War break out before they arrive at the Port they are in- 


ſtredito; ſo that the Inſurer knows not what Hazard he runs, 1 
or how to ſuit his Demand ; nor does the Inſured know What 
Premio to Be, any more "than the other knows What to : 
LO = | | Trade 
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chat they may not be expoſed to the | 
Government does not do ſo, tis reaſonable to couchade there 


7 , 5 aa ow $4 > 
, 44 


with unforeſeen Hazards. "The Merchant has in all Ages | 
much the Care of wile and juſt Governors; they are a u 
ful and valuable Part of me Common: wealth, and their Inte- 
reſt ſhould be regarded on afl Occafions: The Welfare of the 
Community very much depends upon the Safety of the Mer- 
chants and of their Effects: By them the People ate employed, 


Prade ſhonld not be embarraſſed with Uncertainties, gr 
| 5 


the Navigation encouraged, Numbers of Sailors main- 


tained and bred up, the Revenue enereaſed, and the great Ar- 


ticte of Commerce carrſed'on and continued. in this Ring- 


dot IT | | ee . 

Fhey that venture their Eſtates and Perſons abroad, that 
eſtabliſh Factories, ſettle Houſes, and give Commiſſions for 
baying and ſelling in foreign Parts, ſhould not be kept in Ig- 
norance and in me Dark, 'till the very laſt Moment of a 
Rupture. The Government wilt not leave them to the Mercy 
of the Enemies, betray” them into the hands of Violence; ar 
gire them up at leaſt without a due Concern for them, and 
without giving them time to ſhift” for themſelves, to ſecure 
their Efe&s, and to avoid the impending Storm. 

3. In like cafe the Merchants at hom? ſhipping off daily 
large Quantities of Goods for: foreign Parts, : would. look 
pacticularly unkind to expoſe them ro ingulph themſelves and 


their Fortunes in the publiek Reſentment, if it may be avoid- 


ed; leaving them to puſh on their Trade in Secutity, vn- 
der the Protection of Peace, while a War is in the very EM. 
brio, and as it were juſt 1 ont; in which caſe they would 
often find themſelves on the tudden facprized, their Eſtates 
confiſcated and ſeized upon, and their Factors abroad tuined 
DEC TT Teo | 5 
It has been uſual for Governments to give their Merchants 
private Hints in ſuch Caſes, not only not to run farther Ha- 
zards, not to launch out by continuing to ſhip off farther 
and greater Stocks of Goods, but to take care in time of the 
Effects they have already abroad; to aſe and ſecure them, 
Enemies ; and when a 


is really no: Danger. 


= 1 Maſters and Owners of Ships are concerned and may 
| * 


be anxious to know whether Peace or War is in the 
View of the State they live under, that they may man and arm 
their Ships in proportion to the Circumſtances of things; other- - 
wiſe if they go out weak, and a War breaks out, they are 


= made a Prey to Rovers and Privateers; if they go out ſtrong, - 
and the Peace continues, they are at a needleſs Expence in 


Ss | G3: | _ hiring 
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. Bi ing more Men than, they 


not be out of Goods for the carrying on his Buſineſs, and be. 


- Goods with a proſpe& of War, and no War happens; if the 


* Tably weaken'd by the Diſappointment, and ſometimes ruin'd. 


to the Enquiry. As for our Friends of the Jobbing Buſineſs, _ - 


: 4 
* 1 
by.” * * 
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want, and laying in greater Störe? 
than they have Occaſion for; all which eats into, or rather 
'eats out, the Profits of the Voyage. © © oh 
F. The very Seamen themſelves are juſtly concern'd in the 
"Enquiry; for as, in all ſuch Caſes, the Rate of Seamens Wa- 
ges bears a Proportion to the Riſques they run, and to the 
_ Dangers they may fall into; ſo *tis a Wrong to the poor Men 
to ſhip themſelves at the ordinary Wages, if a War is at hand; 
and "tis a Wrong to Trade to be obliged to pay advanced 
_ Wages, and conſequently Adyance of Freight for Goods, 
in view of a War, if no War is intended. ER. 
6. Tradeſmen at home are concern'd to know, whether 
there is likely to be Peace or War, that they may know what 
and when to buy or ſell, when to lay in Stocks and Stores 
of Goods, and when not: If a War be in View, tis the 
-*Tradeſman's Buſineſs to ſtore himſelf with ſuch Goods as 
are Imported from Abroad before the Price advances, before 
the Hazards of War make them uncertain in their Arriving, 
and as well in Time as in Quantity. The Vintner lays in a 
Stock of Wines, and buys freely, that he may not be forc'd 
t buy in a Scarcity'; the Dyer lays in a Stock of Cocheneal 
and Indigo, Gauls and Gums, that he may work as cheap as 
. "before, if poſſible, and his Merchants not go from him to a- 
nothet; the Country Clothier, if he hears of a War, lays in 2 
Stock of Oil for his Carders and Combers, and of Spanifp 
Wool for his fine Clothes; that if a War happens, he may 


* 


forc'd to buy Dearer than his Neighbours. 


Again; if theſe Tradeſmen buy, if they lay in a Stock of 


Seller uſes Art to deceive them, and perſwade them that there 
© will be a War, (as is often done) and no War follows: I F 
_ Tay, theſe Tradeſmen are hurt extremely, they are clog'd-with 
Goods, run out Stocks, got deep into Debt, and the Rate 
pf their own Goods not at all raiſed; ſo that they are irrepa- MK 


- -» "Theſe things, with many of the like, juſtify the Enquiries 

bk the Men of Buſineſs (eſpecially) into the Poſture of pub- 
lick Affairs, and whether they are likely to iſſue in Peace or 
War; and it is in Conſideration of theſe that I enter thus in- 


they are a Nation by themſelves, and we have nothing to do 
With them in the Caſe; nor are they otherwiſe worth taking 
notice of, except as before, „ oi ety 2s Fes 14 
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Dine then there are ſome People to whom it is reaſonable 


we ſhould give as much Light into things as we can, Conſiſtent: 


with the Publick Intereſt; let us for their Sakes enquire a lit- 


tle how things ſtand in the World, and what we may rea- 


ſonably expect, as well from the face of things abroad, as a | 


home. Perhaps they may take ſome Light from our Enquiries, 


which they would not have before. 


4 - 


As things now preſent themſelves to our View, there 
ſeems to be more rational Gueſſes to be made, and a better 
Judgment to be form'd from Abroad, than from at Home; at. 


leaſt as far as we may judge from the Outſides and Appearan- _ 4 | 


ces of Publick Affairs, and as far as we are allow'd to ſearch 


into them, and paſs our Judgment FOR Nd. Ti. 1 
TDis evident the Councils of Gre tain tend to 


x 
0 


Peace, if to be obtain'd with juſt and honourable Conditions: 
Peeace, if attended with the good Underſtanding of Princes, 


and an agreeable Regard to the Treaties and Engagements 


already entered into, and ſubſiſting between the Nations, to the 


Advantage of all Sides, and with Support of the Laws, Re- 
ligion and Liberties of Europe. 1 | 


The (government of. Gre Britain quarrels with no bodyz 
we deſire no War, io that our Neighbours are not oppreſs d, 
_ our Commerce invaded, new Trades and Correſpondencies 
opened, which were formerly by evident and excluſive Sti-- 
_ pulations clos'd and ſhut up. Great Britain is a Trading Na- 
tion, and trading Nations never covet War. Peace is a Friend 
of Commerce, and Trade flouriſhes under the Banner of the 


general Tranquility. 


Se 


. ſupplanted; Their Power is always exerted to protect their 


muſt not 


* 


But the Government of Great Britain, nor of its Allies, | 


. who are 8 trading Nations too, muſt not be inſulted, 
e run down, much leſs their Commerce invaded and 


Trade; tis their Buſineſs to keep the Seas open, the Ports 
_._ open, and all the Doors of Commerce open for their Mer- 


Chants, and for their Ships; and, as I ſaid before, if this can- 
not be done by peaceable and quiet Means, they muſt do it 
by Force, and ſo they are as ready for War as other People. 
Lis for this that theſe Nations keep up ſuch a Military 
Force; ſuch Fleets and ſuch Armies to protect their Trade, 


to keep all the Back-doors open, to clear the Seas of 
Pyrates and Privateers, the Sea-Ports from Prohibitions and 


KRepriſals, and to keep the Sea - Ports of all Nations free, and 
patent for their Ships, and for their Merchants; and if this 
be obſtructed by Force, they muſt uſe Force to repel it; if 


this cannot be obtained without a War, a War muſt be ex- 


pected, and to me ſeems to be unavoidable, 


Now 


—— ͥ́— — — 2 BY . 
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ſhort; Do the combig'd Nations, who ſeem now to op- 
poſe the Treaty of Hanover, ſre to invade the Com- 
mere ef Gras Drizam, or do they not? Do they feek to 
_utidermine and ſupplant us, or no? Do the Offend Company, 
under the Imperial Eagle, invade our Baß India Trade, or do 
they not? Do they fit our Ships for Parts, which by ſeveral 


Freaties and Agreements they are obliged! not to do, and do not 


ue to fit out Ships for? Do they trade to Places whither they 


Nos the Queltion before us in the prefent Cale io very | 


Sught not, even by Agreement, to Trade? and is this done by 


__ Force, and with Menaces of a Continuance of fuck Frade, and 
k reſenting the leaſt Oppoſition te it? If this be ſo, then! 
think no Man of Trade need to enquire whether we ſhall 
mmink fit to renew a War for the Recovery of the. Trade, 5 


i 1 War is begun already by theſe Apggreflions and In- FF 
© AlttieImervalsof Peace wich we ſeem to have had, were ob- 


trained by the Sword. The firſt War between Holland and Spain, 
which held forty Years, was cloſed by the Peace of Munſter, in 
which the Rights of Commerce, as wel las of Goverumemt, were 


All adjaſted, ſettled and determin'd, and have remained: ſo 
peaceably ever fince, in moſt Parts on that fide the World. If 


iheſe Rights of Commerce are invaded, you need ask no Que- 


ions about it, the War is begun there. Beſſdes this, the ſe | 


veral Treaties win Spain, and between Spain and France; 
have generally adjuſted the Commerce, as well as the Pof- 


_ ſefſiory of the ſeveral Countries; and the ſettling of Trade ; 
has been to theſe Nations as Eſſential, as the ſetting of Peace, | 


. « * 


and Was always made a Park ef it. 


Tue Conditions on-which the Netherlands have been aſ- 

fitted to this or that Prince, have been always ſettled and 
jaſted by the feveral Powers, with ſuitable Referves to 
Trade, ſuch as ſery'd for a Guarantee of the Commerce on 
eithet Haud: By theſe Treaties ſuch and ſuch Prohibitions- have 
deen taken' off and tid on, by which the Intereſts of Trade 


on either of their Boundaries have been prefery'd and taken 


* 


| care Of. 5 


Ir the: Fah of Treaties is to be pteferv'd iuviolable in 


Matters of Peaee and War, in Matters of Govetument and 


Sovereiguty, and not in Matters of Trade; why are the Af- 
fits of Comtnetce, and the free Intercourſe of the Subjects 
one with another, mention'd in theſe Treaties? Why ate rhe 


5 Doninion, in the Rights of Poſſeſſion, and the Claims of 


Liberties and Reſtrictions of Trade ſtipulated among other thing 
inthoſe Treaties? They are not Articles made on Putpoſe 8 3 
1 5 * „„ * or EN 5 dro en 
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f | broken; there is no Reſerve made [againſt . | „ 50 Exoceps 
tion; *cis no where ſaid that the Breach.of thoſe:Clauſes ſhall 
not de taken for a Breach of the Peace. 


On the gomrary.,, thofe Articles of Commerce have. all a. 
long been looked upon as Eſſential to the good Underſtan- 
ding between thoſe reconciled Nations as any of the reſt, 


= and the (Breach of them is generally one of the firſt things 


” 


complained-of. 5 . 8 £1 v4 hs OE 7 2 09 
Upon this Foot then I take the Liberty to ſay the War is 
begun already; for the Enemy have invaded us, and refuſed 
to put a ſtop to their Invaſions. I am told that the Spaniards 
and the Maſcovites both complain of the Britiſßh Nation's being 
Aggreſfors ; and that blocking up their Fleets, whether for 
War or Trade, is an actual Invaſion, that lying before their 
Ports is an act of Hoftility, and that in a word the War is 


- 


We „% TIS IE xt fog WG rr 
I am not to enter into a Juſtification of what they ſay, but 
I ballance it with this: Invaſion of the Commerce is as much 


an act of Hoſtility, ſtrictly, as Invaſion of the Land; the Li- 


berties and excluſive Rights of Trade being as much a Part 
of the Peace, as à Ceſſation of Hoſtilities; and if our Trade be 


invaded contrary to expreſs Stipulations, the Peace is broken. 


As for dur Squadrons appearing ready to keep the Peace; 
where apparent Preparations are made to break it, it may be 
complain'd of, and they do make ſame Noiſe about it; but 1 
2 fee how they can make that Part be called an Act of 
If the Britiſh Squadron lay off of Reuel, or any where 


elſe on the Nuſtan Coaſt, demanding an Anſwer to the Eu- 
= quiries/made concerning their Preparations for War, and that 


they wauld explain [themſelves upon the Suhject of their fit- 


ting out a Fleet in time of profound Peace, it is no more than 


what has been uſual in all Ages, when Princes and Powers 


| make Preparations'of War, while their-Neighbours are all at 


Peace with them: For Example; e 
_ When the Dutch: in a time of profound Peace fitted out a 
Fleet of ſixty Men of War for the Expedition of the then 
Prinee of Orange into England, the King of France ordered 
his Miniſter at the Hagus to ask the Meaning of it, and to 


threaten the muten, that if it was: meant againſt the King of 


. 
* 


tion af Mar againſt himſelt. en ow 
Nov if it be objected that this was done by an Ambaſſa- 
dor, nat bya Fleet; tis anſ wer d, Ihe Hreuch King indeed had 


Englend, he (the King of Hnauce) ſhould take it as a Declara · 


not a Fleet at: that time, hut qe threatned them directly wich 


_». 
wr 


P £5 
an immediate War, which was the ſame thing; and as ſoon 
"as it appeared that the Defign was againſt the King of Eu- 
glaud, he drew his Armies down to the Frontiers of Hol- 
Bua, and hovered about them, (the ſame thing as blocking up 
a Port) and at laſt took the Field publickly, and began an 


I might give a great many more Examples of the like, but 
this is ſufficient. The Preparations for War made by the 
Court of Peteraburg, their fitting out a Fleet, and drawing 
down an Army to the Coaſt, gave ſufficient Reaſon to their 
Neighbours to ask the Meaning of it: And to what Purpoſe 
Was an Enquiry at ſuch a Diſtance, without a Force ſufficient 
to act as Occation ſhould require, and as the Anſwer that was 
to be receiy'd ſhould dire? _ > 6" 
Had the Anſwer been Satisfactory, 'tis probable the Brizifo 
Squadron had return'd ſooner; but as the Anſwer was not 
fo Satisfactory, the Fleet continued there waiting the Event; 
and where's the act of Hoſtility in all this? I ſee nothing but what 
is uſual in the ordinary Practice of Princes; much more was 
it neceſſary at this time on many Accounts, too long to enter 
upon here. F FR on 
Nor is the Reſentment which we hear of on the other 
Side, the leaſt Diſcovery of the good Effect of thoſe Meaſures. 
No doubt ic was a. Diſappointment to the great Deſigns of 
the Muaſcovite Empreſs; put a ſtop to the Enterprizes juſt ripe 
to be begun, and has ſhut up all the ſecret Reſolves of the 
-  R#ſ/ſan Cabinet; ſo that we know nothing of the Scheme 
they had laid, other than we are left to gueſs at by the Na- 
ture of the thing, and by the Apprehenſions and Jealoufies 
which thoſe Preparations. raiſed in the Councils of their 
' Neighbours ; Some of which had certainly before now been 
engaged in a War with the Empreſs! of Muſcovy, or at leaſt 
with the Duke of Holſtein, in whoſe Behalf all theſe Prepara- 
tions ſeem to have been made. | . 
As to the Briziſþ Squadron in the Weſt- Indies, who block 
up the Spaniſp Plate-Fleet at Porto Bello, and which the Ene- 
my complain of as an a& of Hoſtility, and upon which they 
pretend the War is begun on this Side; the ſame Argument, 
and the ſame Example fully anſwer it: The blocking up the 
Muſcovite Fleet with which it was aparent they deſigned to 
begin a War, and blocking up the Spaniard's Money, with- 
out which we know they are but ill able to begin, much leſs 
to carry on a War, ſeem to me to be the very ſame thing, 
and that with no Difference at all, except only the Variation 
of the Circumſtance, and calling the Plate-Fleet an Army, 
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nan Alliance and a Confederacy of Armies, drawing toner | 
for a War; all which, they indeed are in Effect; for 


oney © 


appropriated for War, is War in Embtio; tis all that Fleets - 


and Armies are, or may be ſuppoſed to be in Deſign; and it 


would ſoon ſhow. it ſeif, had the:Spariards thoſe Sinews to 


ſtrengthen their Councils with, and to purſue the Meaſures 
(ich they bave viſibly engaged in. 9 


: 


— 


3 5 ? 7 * . I $5. 8 C5 * * 
Ss that in all theſe things tis evident Great Britain has only 


” vw 


| Hands of the quarrelling Powers, and ſaid to them; * Ye'ſhall 
dn not fall out; if ye will make Peace, be quiet, and accommo- 
date things reaſonably, well and 


good, but quarrel you ſhall 
not, and fight you ſhall not.“ e Sort : HOW 12h 
If this has been ſpoken ſomething Magiſtetially, and with an 
Air of Influence, as if we had Power to command them to 


be quiet; I ſay, If it has, (Ido not ſay it has) 'tis our Felicity, 


tis Great Britains Glory, that ſhe is in 4 Condition to en⸗ 
force her Propoſals, tho“ of Peace, with a hand of Power; 


3 i ſeeing ſtill that Power is exerted but for the Good of Man- 


kind, àud to keep the World quiet: *tis a kind of Imitation of 


Heaven, who, tho its Pleaſure is enford' d as u Command, 
yet it is ſo for the apparent Good of the World, that they e 


find it no Grievance to obey. | 


x 35G» 


many things may intervene; butProbablez and that ſo proba- 
; ble, that if they are deceived, and run any Hazards on tha 


contrary Preſumprioh, it uſt be their own, Fault, 
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added by way of Prevention, and has hitherto only held the 
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07 5 Parts A in 2 of 4 War are like to form 
tbe ſeveral Intereſts, and in particular the Hanover 
and cans, 9 „ ths 1 


"HE Probability of A * 8 : crfier being 
thus ſettled, it will be very agreeable to he Age, if we 
could determine where it is likely to happen; and this is our 
next Work: In order to which I ſhall endeavour to make fome 
—— upon the foot of the common nene only, 
pretend to no Cabinet Informations. | 
1 ttueſt way to ſtate the Caſe, is to caſt up the Account 
of Strength. on doth Sides; or, in the Terms of our TRE 
Enghis, See be and who 's together. e 


Tue Heads of the Patties: ſeem to be colledded 3 hs 
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Freaties. £9 


.:On the Side of the Hanover Tres 11 3 ofe the follow- | 
ing Powers. either actually or public ty «34% or expected 


ts be fo; as for thoſe who are ſtill intri = on either _ 
: ob all let them alone BER we TAE 2 SRD. 


Great Brizaix.. 5 2 3 2 
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| and Sardinia 


$9.72, ih Guvertithenn of e and ee. 
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Tue King of N. not un known. . 
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Os be Side oc the Views Treaty, 


wr TAL The Emperor, © G LIP 
Dale's} Bb 
+ The Czaring 72 ExpeQted, and I ſuppoſe 
The King of Poland & depended upon, as above. 
— a * 125 | 195: $645 , 
-\ Bawaria {rt an. EP 
, { Expeded, and as is re- 
Palatinate ported aQually come 
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Dae of Parma | 1 Minh ntl 
Duke of Matte en, e 
The King of Praſſia, as above, not certainly known. 


loving thus ſtated the Powers, it would be natural to ex- 


2/nine a little the Occafion of the ſuppoſed Differences, and 


9 | xobich, in caſe of a War, may in ſorne ſenſe be called the 


Quarrel. MF; Ls „ 
As to any Private or Perſonal Piques and Reſentment 


which may add to the Grounds of the Quarrel, and may give 


ealouſies on either hand among the Princes concern d, tho 
might take notice of ſeveral almoſt among them all; 


; 1 ; ſuch as the ſcnding home the I»fanta of Spain, eſpouſing 


4 1 . the Affair of Thorn, the eſpouſing the Duke 


olftein, the Succeſſion of Tuſcauy, with ſeveral others 


> nearer Home, which I could enter into the Debate of, I pur- 

= poſely omit them here; being, as is ſaid before, reſolyed to 

give no Offence; and as I am ſpeaking without Doors, I ſhall ' 

_ XZ confine my ſelf to ſuch Things as Preſent to common Obſer- 
vation only. 


The ſecret, and at that time ſurprizing Alliance, clapt up on 


a a ſadden, between: the Courts of Vienna and of Spain, and 
which is therefore call'd he Treaty of Vienna, was the firſt 
thing that gave Umbrage to the Proteſtant Powers of Eurepe; 
Z Particularly they ſeem'd to be alarm'd at ſome ſecret. Ar- 


* 
HH 


7 ticles which were not at firſt made Publick, or communicat- 


| ed to them, when the reſt of the Treaty was notified by the 


= Miniſters of the Parties concern C. 


he 

<0 

{0 
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Upon the publiſhing this Treaty, and the ſaid Powers of ih 


pais and Vienna appearing bubily employ'd 10 engage other 
Powers to come into it, as an Alliance or Confederacy; his 
= &riaxick Majeſty, being then 5 Germany, thought it time * to 


raw 


35 | 4 20 ] | 
draw together the ſeveral Powers in other Intereſts, to form 
an oppoſite League or Alliance; which Alliance is ſaid to be 
wholly" Defenſive, and therefore entirely Pacific, being 
' form'd merely in order to balance the ſaid Treaty of Vienna; 
and this is called. the Treaty of Hanover; into which the 


5 ne Powers mention'd above, were invited to join 
1730 _ allo. * . N 
I The firſt and moſt pointing Clauſe, which appeared in this 
ul: | _new-conheerted Alliance or Treaty of Vienna, and whith 
gde Umbrage to the ſaid oppoſite Powers, was a conced- _ 

| ed Liberty of Commerce granted by Spain to the Subjects of 

| the Emperor, to carry on a Trade to the Eaſt and Weſft- © 

ES: Indies; not only injurious to the ſeveral Nations of Great 


Britain, France, and the States: General, but directly contrary 
; to, and inconſiſtent with, ſeveral ſolemn Treaties and Con- 
4 ventlons actually ſubſiſting between thoſe ſeveral Powers, and 
1 | on the Conditions of which the Emperor enjoys the Poſſeſ- 
0! fion of the Country, in which this Liberty of Commeree is 
1119 | e a 1 e 
This ihe Members of the ſaid Hanover Alliance inſiſt, is 
aan Invaſion of their Rights, and a manifeſt Breach of the 
uiid ſubſiſting Treaties and Conventions; and have not been 
Il! | Wanting in all poſſible, tho? yet peaceable Applications, at the 
bil Court of Vienna, in order to convince his Imperial Majeſty 
that the ſaid Commerce, and particularly the Offend Compa- 
(IIA ny, erected and carried on in confequetice of that 'conceded 
it! | | -*Liberty, is a Breach of the Publick Faith engaged in thoſe, 
Wh Preaties, and an Invaſion of the Rights and Properties of the 

faid Powers, and repreſenting that they could not on any 


2 


Terms conſent to its being carried on. 
+» Theft Applications have been hitherto in vain, or at leaſt 
unſueceſsful; both the Courts of Vienna and Spain refuſing 
to yield to the juſt Demands of the Hanover Allies; they at the 
"ſame time ſeeming rather to reſent, than comply with thoſe © 
Demands, and to arm and draw together their 'Intereſts, 
ſtrengthning themſelves by farther and farther Alliances, and 
_ +,carrying on already a kind of War of Negotiation, ' in order 
to appear formidable, and to be really ſo in caſe of a Rupture; 
- menacing the Allies with their intended Attacks of ſome of the 
aid Hanover Allies in Haxders, in Germany, or in the Baltik. 
_- © Theſe things have juftly moved the ſaid Hanover Allies to 
Arm alſo both by Sea and Land; and not only by powerful 
Fleets to appear at the ſeveral Ports where ſuch Powers 
have been drawing together to carry on their Defigns; but 
have, by the Awe of thoſe Fleets, kept the ſaid Powers from 
e clog © 20 VF 5 | 5 - 5 making A 
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form making any Attempt, and from breaking the Peace by the In- 
oe * vafion of their Neighbours,. as they moſt certainly deſigned 
Hy On the other Hand, a Squadron has been ſent to the Coaſts 
1 the of America, as well to bring off the Ships which are, in the 
join Faith of former Treaties, Trading within the Dominions 
7 and in the Ports of Spain; as to put a Stop, for the preſent, to 
'the- Spaniſh Plate - Fleet coming away. And all in purſuit af 
the ſame Pacifick Meaſyres ; that Spain ſeeing how impraQi- 
cable it is for them to carry on that Important Commerce, 
without a good Underſtanding with the more powerful Na- 
tions of Great Britain, France, and Holland, may be prevail'd 
with, if poſſible, to continue] their Peaceable Diſpoſitions, and 
_ preſerve the General Tranquility of Europe. 
How far theſe Steps, which have been viſibly taken to pre- 
vent a War (not to Excite it) have been Succeſsful, and 
how they are reſented by the ſeveral Powers, whoſe Deſigns 
are probably croſs'd and defeated by them; and whether 
thoſe Powers, being convinc'd of the Neceflity, of Heark- = 
ning to peaceable Propoſals, are likely to comply; or whe _ / 
ther pretending to be Inſulted and Injured by thoſe Meaſures, 
they breathe out Reſentment, Revenge and War; this is 
What lies before us to Enquire, x4 nn I 

And here, as I profels to be ſpeaking as without Doors on- 
ly, I muſt content my ſelf to ground all the Reaſonings and 

Inferences which I ſhall make uſe'of in this Diſcourſe, from 

the publick'received Reports of Things; at leaſt, ſuch as are 

'Confirmed by repeated Advices, are generally received for 

Truth, and have not as yet been Contradicted or Diſputed ; 

without pretending, or indeed having any Occaſion to 

pretend, to Secret Intelligence, Private Information, or 
knowing any thing which ſhould not be known. 

Nor in the Caſe before. me is there any Occaſion for en- 
quiring into Secrets, or looking farther than to what appears. 
For to beam to the Hanover Allies, they ſeem to be a- 

bove all Diſguiſes in the Caſe. They are Acting above Board; 

and the World is left to Judge of the Reaſon and Jaſtice of 
their Proceedings. The Matter is Short, and Open. - They 
deſire Peace; that is evident by the Meafures they have alrea- 
dp taken to preſerve it. They are content with every thing 
ſtanding upon the ancient Foot. [hey demand that the ſub- 
fiſting Treaties and Conventions be duly Executed ; and upon 
this they Inſiſt. If it be quietly comply'd with, Peace is the 

GG 
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And this is the Reaſon, why (as I ſaid before) this is not 
nde Place for the Impatient People to have their Naeftion an- 
 _ Fiwered. If they ask us here, Whether Peace or War? We 
Anſpwer, with the Story in the Goſpel, The Emperor is of 
b Abe, Ask bim: A The ing .of Spain is of 15 Go and Ak 
him. They are to decide the Caſe; for the Offer of Peace is 
to them. And, as they may accept it if they pleaſe, they are 
the only People that can tell whether they will accept it (24 
#hey are Box d into 1 eo... . „ 5 
Not that this is like to be Jong the Caſe neither, nor 
is jt reaſonable it ſhould be ſo; for if they ſtand out too 
long ; if they reject the Peace, while it is a Peace ſubſiſting, 
nnd ſuffer or leave Things to come on to Extremities; when 
once that Peace is broken, and they have pull'd the Houſe 
down upon their Heads, they muſt get out of the Rubbiſh 
as they can: The Allies are not oblig'd to giye them the ſame 
Terms at laſt; or to ſtand always Tendering and Offering the 
Peace, when they may have been put to Five or Ten Mil- - 
 Jions Sterling Expence, to beat them to it. Bat of this in its 
| "Pface. I return to the Point in Hand, viz. The Preſent Face 
of Things, as the) appear to be, and as by the uncontrover- 
ted Accounts from all Parts we believe them to be. 5 
I. The Britiſß Squadron under Sir Charles Wager have 
been in the Baltic; they have paſs'd by Denmark, ſhewn 
themſelves to Sweden, and, as it may be call'd, have block d 
up Reuel and Petersbargh, *till the Seaſon for Action being 
over, the Maſrovitet can do nothing on that Side. l 
2, By this Aggreſſion, all the mighty Deſigns of the Cza- 
rina, Empreſs of Maſcovy, which (as Fame ſays) were verß 
Confiderable, and would have broken the Peace of Chriſten- 
Jom, have been Interrupted and Diſappointed. Her embark- 
ing an Army in Aid of the Duke of Holftein, to recover his 
en from the Danes: Her ſending, or, as ſome ſay, 
Selling a Squadron of Men of War to the ee to 
fſtrengtben their Naval Power: And her other Nameleſs De- 
Ngns, whatever they were, have been all render'd Abortive. 
Her Majeſty's Navy, however Formidabſe, Vr talk'd up as if 
they were Þ, have been Aw'd, kept in Port, and been able 
to do nothing; no, not fo much as to, * home again to 
Cranftor, till the Engliſh Fleet thought fit to come away, 
the Seaſon for Action (as above) being over. All this we 
allow to be true in Fact; and the Conſequences have appear- 
ed as viſible as the Thing it ſelf; For, Peace, in all. thoſe 
Parts of the World where the War was likely firſt to break 
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JF h for) it is not yet tr yed, to this Day, Whethet, notwithitan 


wwalte or Starry Spaces; or like thenew 


if the Enghifp and Dutch were to ſtand and look on. 
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out, has been Preſerw'd; the Danes are Tebur' in the Int 


+ of the He er Treaty; Alld the Swedes brought off froin 5 


the other Side, when it was ſuppos d they were jaſt upon the 


Point of Engaging in the Tremy of rss; or in an Alliance 
with the Emperor, little better than the other. n 


How the Muaſcovites will proceed in Conſequence of this 
Tranſuction; whether the Carina, made fenſfible how utter- 


= ly uncapablethe is to carry on any of her vaſt Deſign, for di- 
| ſtarbing the Peace of Exrope will comply, and come into 
the Pacifick Offers of the Hanover Allies: Or whether her 


Majeſty, fall of Reſentment and Anger, at being thus over- 
powered, will ſtruggle (however vain) to purſue her firſt De- 
figns ; that remains to be difcovered by Time. And there (as 
I faid) our impatient Enquirers muſt go, with their Queſtio 

= Peace or War. Het C⁊arian Majeſty , of, Age, as/ 


I cafinot but put one Speculation here into the Hands, of 
our Politicians, upon this Subject of the Muſcouite Fleet, 
and let them confider of it. The late Czar bad rais'd his 


| Naval 1 conſideting its Beginning, aud the few Years 


it has been itt Being, to a kind of a Prodigy, | . 
A Maſtovite Fleet, a Thing the World neyer heard of be- 
fore, ſeemed to appear in the Balzich, like a Comet in the 
ces; 0 ew Star in C Ke Chai 
for all the World to wonder at. That ſuch a Thing was ne- 
ver heard of before; is moſt certain. The whole Moſcobite 


Empire never were Mafters of one Ship of Wat before; no, 


nor, notwithſtanding the vaſt Extent of their Dominions, ha 
the Czar, or any of his Anceſtors, ever one Ship they could 
call their own, in any Part of the World, that I have ever 
heard or read of, except at Arch-Angel. hr ane 
It was but in the late King William's Time that the Czar 


Himſelf tarn'd Ship-Carpencer, and work'd Journey-work for 


the States- General. Having in Diſguiſe. (ſo Hiſtory aſſures 
us) Enter'd himfelf in ſome of the Building Yards in that 
8 hard; Earn'd his Pay; and Receiy'd his 
As LEE. | LA 

There he bought the firft Ship he ever had; and now th 

talk of a Royal Navy, Ships of 80 to 90 Guns; and of 
bringing out 50 Men of War of the Line. lu a Word, nei- 
ther the Swede or Dane are able to look them in the Face. 
Nay, *tis doubted, whether both together wou'd venture it, 


* 


And yet all this while (which is the Thing I mention 4 
ing 


ing all their Ships, they dare Fight, or no. Nor do I finld, 
Or can learn, that whether Separately, or Together, they ever 
yet Fir'd one Broad-ſide in Earneſt, fince they had a Ship. 
That they were at firſt well Mann'd, when the Ships were 
but few, is very certain; and they had Seamen of all Na- 
tions in their Pay. -T heir Ships were Commanded by Datch, 
and Scots, and Eugliſß; and moſt of their Officers were ſuch 
alſo. But now the Number of their Ships is increas'd; and | 
they have Seamen of their own, ſuch as they are: But how 
they will behave, or whether they have either Skill or Cou- 
rage to Fight, none yet knows. And the World: cannot but 
dea little Curious to know how. it would be. It is indeed my 
Opinion, they would make but very ſorry Work of it. But 
tis ſtrange, that no Accident ſhould happen in all this Time, 
to give them an Occaſion to ' ſhow; whether they can Fight, 
or not, and what may be expected of them! Time alone muſt 
give us the Experiment, and make the Diſcovery. But this is 


4 * 


a Digrefſion. LI A 1 3) WES EW 097 $0 i TOS 
3. Another Bri Squadron, under Admiral Hofer, being 
ditpatch'd in the very Critical JunQure of the Spariards ex- 
4 pecting their Galeons, has been ſent to the Gulph of Mexico; 
; ' And. ſhewing theniſelves on the Side of Cuba, and near the 7 
; Havana, ſtood over to the 1/thmas of America, and to 
Porte Belo, Poſting themſelves at the Iſlands call'd the B a. 
3 a Road which commands the Entrance into Porto 
Belo. Here the Galeons were Unloading, and here they were 
to take in Twenty - ſix Millions of Pieces of Eight in Specie, 
" befides other Goods: The ſaid Galeons are ſtill block d up 

in that Port, and cannot put to Sea; to the incxpreflible Mor- 
tif cation and Diſappointment of the Spariards ; who, for want 
of that Treaſure, are in no Condition in Ol Spain to 
- carry on their ſecret Deſigns, pay their promis'd Subſidies 
to the Emperor; and, in ſhort, kindle the Flame of War 


In Exrape. - May they be ſtill ſo diſabled. © 
. © 4. At the ſame Time, a Third Squadron, faid to be inten- 
"ded to the Mediterranean Sea, has been kept Cruiſing and 
Plying, off and on, upon the Coaſt of Spain; and is now at 

. Grbraltar, ready to Intercept (if it comes in their way) the 
other Plate Fleet, or the other Part of the Plate Fleet; which, 
coming from Le Vera Crux, with Fifteen Millions of Silver 
more, is arriv'd at the Havana. But having Intelligence (as 
wie ſuppoſe) from Europe, have landed that Treaſure there, 
and laid by the Ships, not thinking fir to venture any farther; 
By both which Incidents, the Spaniards are depriv'd of the 
"Return of Forty Millions of Pieces of Eight in Bullion, 2 


4 
13 
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a dont Five or Six Millions in Merchandiſe, And thus ſtand 
Affairs on the Side of the Havguer Treaty. © 
Let us now look a little on the other Side. And how 
does the Vienna Treaty or Party proceed? How do they 
= take all theſe Diſappointments? And what are they like to 
do. as to Peace or War, upon the Reſentment? | 5 


7 


13] their Endeavours to ſtrengthen themſelves, by other 

and farther Alliances, they have not been Idle, that muſt be 
1 | granted; they have not been wanting to themſelves. If we 
may believe what their own People acknowledge, they have 
left no Stone unturn'd to draw off, if poſſible, the Court of 
France from the Hanover Treaty; and to prevent the King 
of Sardinia joyning in with it; but have miſcarry'd in both. 
The Firſt of theſe ſeems to be the greateſt and moſt eſſential 
= Diſappointment of all the reſt ; and which abundantly ſhows, 
= how Impracticable it is, to bring the Intereſts. of France and the 
Empire, or of France and Spain, to Unite together. No, 
= notwithſtanding, a Prince of the Houſe of Bourbon enjoys 
the Crown of Spain, uninterrupted, and in full Peace. Bat 

that by the way. - | | 


| This Attempt, as it was of the utmoſt Importance to the 
= Imperial Court, ſo I ſuppoſe may obtain your Belief, when 
I ſay the Popiſh Clergy have not been wanting to uſe their 
utmoſt Intereſt at the Court of France in favour of it; and, 
= if poſſible, to bring the Councils of Frauce to favour the 
Happy Juncture (as they call it) of bringing about a Reli- 
gious War; and for bringing the two Treaties of Hazover 
and Vienna to be entirely a Proteſtant Alliance, and a Po- 
' 1/4; that ſo. the Article of Religion might have been brought 
An, as the chief Matter to be Fought for. " 1 
But they have not been able to do it, tho' a Church-man 
fits at the Head of Affairs in France, and a Cardinal is their 
Prime Miniſter. So true is the modern Proverb in France, 
That All the French Feols are dead. So apparent is it, that 
tho" the French ate, as a People, not only Fapiſis, but have 
been Perſecutors; yet, as a Government, they are no Slaves 
436-498 :Charch.- | 2s E 8 d 
That the King of Sardinia is as good as loſt to them alſo, 
appears by the zperialifts Arming in the Milaneſe; Fortifying 
Novara; and ordering 20000 Men to be drawn together up- 
on the firſt Notice; which (as they write from thence) will 
advance, as ſoon as they have a certain Account of the King's 
having Signed the Treaty of Hanover. ach" te. 
It might have been of Uſe here, to take Notice, How 
«Much it would be to the hs of the Vienna — 
: ; : 
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ever, that the Court of Vienna exclaim loudly at the great 


Ingratitude (as they call it) of that King, who, bey ſay, owes Ty 
his Crown and particularly the Deliverance of his Capital 
City of Turin, tothe Imperialiſts; that Theſe travers'd the whole 


Breadth of Italy, in that Glorious March of the Imperial 
Army, to raiſe the Siege; and gave the French the greateſt 
Overthrow they ever receiv'd in all the War, except Blen- 
beim only; and all to ſave Him from Imminent Deſtruction, 
which had been otherwiſe Unavoidable. But I ſhall reſerve 
that Part to an Article by it ſelf; when I may have Occafion 
to ſpeak of the Gratitude ef Princes, for Favours receiv'd; 
and of Imperial Gratitude, among the reſt. | * 

Nor ſhall I enter here into the Meaſures taken by the 
Court of Vienna, to bring off (if poſſible) a certain Power- 
ful Proteſtant Prince, from the Alliance of Hauover; in 


ly known, nor the Particulars of their Succeſs (whatever it 
is) ſo Viſible, either in Fact, or in'Conſequence, as it is pro- 
bable they may ſoon be, I refer it to Time. phe 

That the Iinperialiſts have engaged the Electors of Bavaria 


and Co/2gy, and the EleQor Palatine, and are not in doubt 


of Saxony, may, for ought we yet ſee, be true: And the Al- 
liance of thoſe Princes (eſpecially of T'wo of them) are not 


Inconſiderable. But *tis as certain, that the Motions even 
of the belt of thoſe Princes (if not of all the reſt) depend ſo 
much upon Spauiſb Money, which ſeems at preſent very remote, 
that the Succeſs of thoſe Things ſeems very Doubtful upon 
that Account. And even the Emperor, however Powerful, 
may find it difficult to Act in a vigorous Manner, for want 
of thoſe Sinews of War, which they expected from Spain. 


Were all theſe Things duly Weigh'd, and fairly and im- 


partially Judg'd of, common Reaſoning would ſeem to tell 


us, there could be 20 War in View; that the Imperial 
and Spaniſp Councils could not be fo Weak, ſo Infatuated, 


and fo Blind to their true Intereſt, as to run themſelves into 
a War, ſo ſurrounded with Difficulties ; and againſt Enemies ſo 
perfecty well Furniſh'd with every Thing that theſe want; ſo 


full of what they are ſo empty of; and ſo ready for Action, 
tho? fo willing to have Peace. | 


But, What will not Pride and Paſſion drive Men to? And 
now Deaf are even the wiſeſt Princes and States, to the Im- 
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ir they had been able to have drawn off the King of Sardinia. | 
But this is a Subject too tedious for this Tract. I hear, how- 7 


| 
_ which, tis nois'd, that they have had at leaſt ſome Profpe& of | 
Succeſs. But this Part being not yet ſo publick, or ſo perfect- 
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5 portunities of their own Circumſtances, when their Ambition 
and their particular Paſſions hurry them on? 
: 5 Branches of the Vienna Alliance are embarraſs'd with, and not- 
withſtanding all the Difficulties they ſtruggle with, yet we ſee 


them Haughty ; Menacing the other Allies, raiſing Forces, 
Pilling up their Regiments, Storing Magazines, Drawing 
Troops to the Frontiers; and, in a- Word, (as it is uſually 


expreſs'd) Talking of nothing but War. 5 5 
Their Generals are Named for the Command of their Ar- 
mies, in ſeveral Places where they are to Act; as in Flan- 
ders, Italy, and (as ſome ſay) at Gibraltar. The Emperor de- 


mands a new Levy of 6000 Men, ſay ſome Accounts, 
10000, ſay others, of the States of the Lower Auſtria; and 


mentions the Occaſion of it; namely, to Oppofe the De- 


ſigns of thoſe that would diſturb the Peace of his Domi- 
= nions; that is to ſay, to maintain the Oſtend Trade, and 
the Alliance with Spain. And thus ſtands the Caſe on the 


E | Imperial Part of the Vienna Alliance, We ſhall ſee more of 


* * 1 


3 Of the Adverſe Powers falling apon the Britiſh Com- 


Under all the Preſſures, which *tis apparent the Principal 


merce. That Invading our Trade, is Invading our 


Property; breaking the Peace And ſo the Var may be 
' properly ſaid to be begun. A Word or two, bow 


Heak, and Fooliſh, the Attempts this way are; and 


| how eaſy it is to Diſappoint them. 

HE Politicks of the Powers mentioned above, in Form- 
ing their Intereſts and Alliances, have been mention'd; 

and, in that Part, they may be ſaid to Act with ſome Coun- 

eil. If they had acted with the ſame Prudence, in ſome other 


Parts of their Meaſures, I am of Opinion we ſhould indeed 


have had no Quarrel at all; that is to ſay, they would have 


given the Allies no Occafion of a War; no, notwithſtand= _ 


ing their New Vienna Treaty. - 55 
But that which more particularly calls for our Attention, in 
the Conduct of theſe Powers, is their falling upon Trade, 
and che Britiſg Commerce E particular, And this, tho" they 
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of the Contrivers; their Expectations from them, and the 


ſhould prohibit the Exgliſhß Commerce there, and fall upon the 
Trade and Intereſt of his BenefaQors ! 5 e 
Nor could there be any Pretence of the Subjects Benefit, in 


_ Majeſty's Pleaſure. _ | 
Tue farther Prohibition of the Eng liſh Manufactures in the 


and at the Requeſt of a Company Eſtab!iſhed by the Emperor, 
lor carrying an the Woollea Manufacture there; yet it mani- 


are able to do but little in it, to any Purpoſe, or at leaſt have ff 
done but little in it yet; 1 ſay, this ſhows the reigning Diſ- ir 
poſition among them, to inſult, injure, and affront his 
Majeſty, and his Allies, and wound their Intereſt in 
every Place where it is Valuable; ſo (if poflible) to retaliate 

what they call our Interrupting their Commerce at Ports 7 


In proſecution of this weak Project (which ſeems, indeed, as 
fooliſh as it is forward) they have mutually made ſome little 
Effays. I ſhall mention the Facts firſt, and then the Views 


Meaning of them, fo far as they may be allowed to have any 
Meaning; which I think indeed will appear very Empty and 
eak, and unlikely to Succeed, or anſwer their End. 
The firſt Step was made by the Emperor, in Prohibiting the 
Sale of the Eugliſm Manufactures at the Fair of Meſſiua. 
As tothe generous Part of this Piece of Management, it had, 
indeed, ſomething very Extraordinary in it; particularly that the 
Emperor, that very Emperor, for whoſe Service and Aſſiſt- 
ance his Majeſty ſent an Exgliſbß Squadron, to drive away the 
Spaniirds,and to keeh the Sea clear, for his recovering the ſame 
Ger uf Melina, and that whole Iſland; which Eugliſhb Squa- 
dron continuing in that Part of the World ſo long, and at 
fo great an Expence of the Britiſp Treaſure, made way for 
the Conqueſt of 2F:#/y; and without. which the Spaniards 
would never have been Beaten out of it: I ſay, that the ſame 
Emperor ſhould be the firſt of all the Princes of Sicily, that 


. 


this Prohibition. No Sicilian or Ttalian Manufacture had 
been fubfticuted in the Room of the Ezg/i ; or which the 
Engliſb could be ſaid to be Injurious to. Nor was any ſuch 
Reaſon given, or pretended to be piven, for it, that I have yet 
met With; or any Other; only, That ſuch was his Imperial 


On the contrary, even the Subjects themſelves Remonſtra- 
ted againſt it (as I have been Informed) as prejudicial to their 
own Commerce. FEET 


Enperial Hereditary Countries, and Proclaimed by Sound of 
Trumpet at Lintx and Vienna, tho' it has the ſpecious Pre- 
tence of being done in Favour of their own Manufactures, 
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ny a Trade which the Spaniards have, till now, been ſo jealous of, 
nd that they have with great Strictneſs excluded all other Nations 


he 7 ſetup an Eaſt-· India Company at Oſteud, who have already carried 
2. ona Trade to India, and even to China, to the manifeſt Preju- 
d, dice of the Allies; and this ina Country conquered for the Em- 
he peror by the Arms of thoſe very Nations which are now in- 
ft. jured by it: and which Trade is expreſly contrary to and incon- 
16 7 ſiſtent with all the Treaties and Conventions upon the foot 


of which the Emperor enjoys the Dominion of thoſe Coun- 


1 tries, and of the very Port of Oſtend it elf. 5 

11 Will any Man ask, after this, whether theſe Powers acting | 

r FX thus, intend a War? Invading our Commerce, is invading 

„ 7 our Property; eſpecially where the excluſive Right to that 

e *X Commerce is expreſly ſtipulated; and invading a Nation's 

© Property is a War begun. As Treaties of Peace commence 

> an Amity and Accord between Nations who were before at 
War, ſo avowed Breaches of thoſe Treaties put an end to 

that Amity, and, h facto, commence a War. 88 

Ile is true, in moſt Treaties of Peace, and where a conti- 


nued Amity is deſigned, there is uſually a Clauſe mentioning, 
that if any caſual Contravention of thoſe Articles ſhall happen 
on either fide, on Complaint made, Commiſſioners on both 
Sides ſhall meet to ſettle and adjuſt the Grievances, and Sa- 
tisfaction ſhall be made; ſo that ſuch Contravention ſhall not 
be deemed as a Breach of the Peace, or any Repriſals be uſed, 
unleſs the ſaid Satisfaction be firſt deny Wccd. 
But have not frequent Repreſentations, Memorials, and 
Complaints been made at the Courts of Jienna and Maurid 
againſt this open Infraction of a Treaty, without being able 
to obtain any Redreſs? but on the contrary, ſeveral haughty 
Expreflions been heard of, as if the Emperor was at Li- 
berty to invade any Part of the Commerce of his Neigh- 
bours, and to break in upon the moſt ſolemn Treaties ber 
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Conventions, in what Manner and at what Time he pleaſes; 
and, as may be faid, take the Bread out of the Mouths not of 
| pee Perſons only, but even of Nations and incorporated 


ocieties of Trade, at whatever Expence and Hazard thoſe 


This Method ſeems to leave the Allies no other Remedy 
but that of Force. Trading Nations are obliged to defend 


their Commerce. If others pretend to interrupt it, theſe 


think themſelves engaged to enquire into thoſe Interruptions, 


and remove them. If the Doors of our Commerce are ſhut, 
we muſt open them; if it is done by rigorous Uſage of our 
Merchants, new Impofitions or Prohibitions, the Govern- 
ment always has thought fit to eſpouſe the Merchants, pre- 


Ferve them from injurious Treatment, and to concern them- 
ſelves to obtain Right to be done; and have, as we may ſay, 
made the Caſe of their Merchants Freie OWN. by 


We had an Example of this lately, in the preſent Reign, 
When an! Engliſb Merchant at Lisbon (betrayed: by his Agents 


and Servarts there) was ſeiz'd upon, and his Goods confiſca- 
ted, or ordered to be ſo, for a particular Affair ef Exporting 


Money; and tho' the Offence was indeed, ſtrictly ipeaking, 
Capital by their Laws; yet, as many of the Effects of Mer- 
chants here in Ezg/ard, who were innocent of the Fact, were 


ſtopt among the reſt, and the Perſon - there was a Man 
of Worth and Conſideration, and of a good Character; and 
_ efpecially as it ſeemed to affect the whole Commerce, His 
_ "Majeſty was pleafed to interpoſe, and procure the Enlarge- 
ment of the Merchant, and the diſcharging of the Effects: 
And the King of Portugal liſten'd to the powerful Ilnterceſ- 
__ © fion of the King, and paſſed over the thing; notwithſtanding, 
28 l have faid, it was a real Offence. i i ths: 
Much more in other Cafes, when the whole Commerce 
is ſtruck at, Trade loaded with new Burthens, new Im- 


ſitions, and Difference made between the Subjects of one 
ation and the Subjects of another: The Governments whoſe 


Subjects are fo diſtinguiſhed in thoſe Oppreſſions, have al- 
ways thought themſelves concerned in the Invaſions of their 

Trade, and have eſpouſed the Intereſts of their Merchants, 

and of the Trade, as a publick Concern. | 


It is alledged in this Caſe that every Prince or Government 


has a Right to govern their own Commerce, and make ſuch 
Prohibitions, or lay ſuch Duties and Impoſts upon their Im- 
portations, as they think fit; becauſe ſuch Prohibitions chiefly 
regard the Uſe and Wearing of ſuch or ſuch Goods by their 
"own People; and it is always the Right of any Govetuhment 


Societies and Companies have been eſtabliſhed? i 
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to limit the Uſages, Habits, Cuſtoms and Apparel of thele 


2 
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own Subjects. Wa 2: + 2 e e 
- The Anſwer to this is ſhort and direct. It is ſo, where no 


Former Stipulations, Treaties and Conventions are made to 


the contrary ; but that Right is limited, and ceaſes, when the 
faid Nation, ſo loading the Commerce of any other Coun- 
try, have by Treaty oblig'd themſelves expreſly not to do it: 
Then, I ſay, and in caſe of ſuch Treaties, the Caſe alters, 
and their Hands are tied up, and to do it afterward is an In- 
fraction of the Treaty, and a Breach of the Friendſhip and 
good Correſpondence eſtabliſhed between the two Nations. 
Tais was exactly the Caſe in the late Diſputes which hap- - 
pen'd here, about opening the Trade to France. It was urged, 
that it could not be; that Ezgland could not take off the 
high Duties upon the Importation of Wines (in particular) 
from France, unleſs a Proportion of the Duties upon the 
Wines of Portugal were alſo taken off; ſoas that the Duty up- 


on the Portugal Wines ſhould be till ſo much leſs than the 


Duties on the Wines of Frauce. 
The Reaſon of this was, becanſe Exgland was under Ex- 
preſs Conditions to the contrary in the Treaty of Peace and 
Commerce then ſubſiſting with Portugal; and the Articles of 
the ſaid Treaty of Portugal were produced, wherein it was 
expreſly ſtipulated as above, that the Duties on French Wine 
ſhould always be ſo and ſo limited; and this being found to 
be true in fact, was admitted as a ſufficient Reaſon why the 
Commerce of France could not be opened as was propoſed. *. 
All Breaches of Treaties are Breaches of Friendſhip, whe- 
ther they relate to the Peace or Commerce of the Natidns ; _ 
and the Breach of Friendſhip between Nations is a kind of 
declaring War in many Reſpe&s; and nothing but meer 
Force and Invaſion can be a more manifeſt Breach of Friend- 
ſhip, than ſtopping the Intercourſe and Correſpondence of 
the Merchants. ae „ £2 
Nor is this one of the leaſt, or leſs important Articles in 
moſt Treaties; v:iz.: That there ſhall be a free Intercourſe of 
Trade and Correſpondence between the Subjects of either 
Nation; as may be ſeen in almoſt all the Treaties of Peace 


which have been made among the Nations of Europe; and it 


will be found ſo in a particular aud extraordinary manner in 
all the Treaties made and now ſubſiſting between Greaz- 
Britain and Spain; and this Particular will be found in thoſe 
Treaties which is modern and ſingular, namely, That the 


Subjects of Britain ſhall be uſed in all the Affairs relating to 


Commerce, upon the ſame foot as the Nations which are moſt 
| | fa- 


fayonred. Which Article was inſerted in regatd to ſome Appre- 
henfions that the French ſhould be more eſpecially and parti- 
cularly favoured in the Affairs of Trade, than the Egliſb, 
and that they ſhould be gitingniſhed with a Partiality ſingular, 
and to the Prejudice of the Britiſg Commerce. eee 
In caſe this Partiality ſhould be afterward put in Practice, 
in caſe this Correſpondence, Intercourſe and Commerce be 
interrupted by the Governour of that Country with whom ſuch 
a free Intercourſe: was ſtipulated, and Prohibitions of the 
Trade ſet up; the Peace is ſo far broken. Suppoſe, for Ex- 
ample, the Importation of the Br-z4f4 Manufactures in Spain 
is forbid, and the Uſe or Wearing them prohibited, which is 
the ſevereſt way of interrupting the Commerce; is not this 
equally a Breach of the gaod Underſtanding and Commerce 
of the two Nations? Is it not a. Breach. of the Friendſhip and 
free Intercourſe between them? and what is this leſs than a 
kind of declaring War? dean e 
It was the Obſervation of a wiſe Man, that the Peace and 
Friendſhip of two trading Nations ſeldom (nay he ſaid Ne- 
yer} continued. long; where Commerce remained contraband. 
is like two Mien pretending to Friendſhip, yet never ſpeak- 
ing to, or laluting, or taking notice of one another upon any 
Occafion. How long will that continue? How long will 
ſuch Friendſhip ſubſiſt ? | N 3 
Our lntereſt is our Trade; and our Trade is, next to our 
Liberty and Religion, one of our moſt valuable Liberties; if 
our Neighbours pretend to ſhut the Door againſt our Com- 
merce, we muſt open it; and that by Force, if no other 
Means will procure it. To invade our Commerce is to invade 
dur Property, and we may, and muſt defend it; and therefore 
I ay, to invade our Trade is to begin a War; and will any 
Man then ask me, whether we ſhall have Har or Peace? , 
The Anſwer is Categorical; if they pleaſe to leave our 
. Commerce free and uninterrupted, as they found it; lay down 
their interloping Companies, by which they have begun to in- 
vade it; ceaſe their InfraQtions of the ſolemn Treaties, and 
leave our Commerce open, then with ſome other Conceſ- 
ions all will be well, and I believe we ſhall have no Har. 
On the other hand, Do all thoſe things go on, ſhall they 
ſapport their interlopiug Oſtend Company; forbid their Sub- 
jects wearing and uſing our Manufacture; and interrupt our 
- Commerce? As Jebu ſaid to the Kiag of IJſrael when he met 
him, and asked, 1s it Peace, Febu? he replied, What Peace, 
awhile the Whoredoms of thy Mother Fezabel and ber Witch- 
Crafts are ſo many? S0 I ſay, What Peace, when the En- 
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eroachments on our' Trade, the Interruptions and Invaſions 


of our Commerce are ſo many? What Peace, while the 
Leagues and private Confederacies are ſo many? Leagues 
that are ſo apparently deſtructive of Peace and good Neigh- 


boutrhood; Leagues that threaten War, and are an open con- 


ſolidating of Intereſts in caſe of War; Leagues that ſupport Po- 
pery and Perſecution, and ſupprefling and murthering Proteſtant 
Subjects under Guarantee of Proteſtant Powers and Princes: 
Leagues that are in their own Nature tacit Declarations of a 
warlike Intention. What Peace can there be, while this is 


We have ſeen frequent Examples upon many, nay almoſt 
upon all ſuch Occafions, that when any Princes raiſe Forts 
or fortify Towns upon their Frontiers, or re-fortify Towns 
which have been demoliſhed by Treaties and Confederacies ; 
that ſuch fortifying of Frontiers is taken for an Iutimation of 
War, or at leaſt fot a Teſtimony of unpeaceable and dange- 
rous Deſigns; and the neighbouring Princes generally take 
Umbrage at ſuch things; ſend Agents and Meſſages to en- 
quire into the Reaſon of them; declare their Diſſatisfaction, 
and threaten to uſe Force to put à ſtop to thoſe Prepara- 


tions, Fortiſications, and repairing of demoliſned Places 


If the Princes and Powers by whom thoſe Fortifications 
are made, do not give a peaceable and ſatisfactory. Anſwer, 


aſſign proper Reaſons for what they do, and give Aſſurances 


that they have no Deſign injurious to their Neighbours the 
Complainers, they frequently draw together their : Forces; 
and appear reſolved to oblige them by their Power, to give 


_ over or demoliſh again the Works they had begun. 


Examples of this are many, and recent in Memory; as the 
Fortifications which the King of Denmark raiſed at Huſum, 
at: Hexſden, and other Places on tie Frontiers of Ho/fer, 
which: cauſed the Swedes and Princes of Lunenburgb to atm 
againſt him, after in vain having defired his Dauiſb Majeſty 


to ceaſe his Works and leave the Country open; and thi 
cauſed: an Army of thoſe Powers to aſſemble and march to 


the Frontiers, in order to effect it by Force, no other Mes 


EZ thod proving e ffectual; upon which enſued the Treaty of 


Tr aveadbal. | where ö the King of Denmark yielded, and ' the 
Forts were fmmediately'demoliſhed.-{1 i 2s 1 70h, þ 
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was that of the French attempting to fortify Mardite, after 
the gu moliſhing of Dazxkerk, and to build a Port or Haven 
With Piers and Sluices there, as before at Dunlir. 
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It was certainly juſt (and no Nation had any thing to do 
with it) that the French might, and ought to be at Liberty 
to build Piers and make Harbours, Docks and other things 
for the Aſſiſtance of their Commerce and Navigation in any 
Part of their Dominions, às much as the King of England 


* 


vi nas a Right to do it at Dover, or the Dazth at Sur. 
| Blut if his Majeſty had ſtipulated by a ſolemn. Treaty not 
: to do it, I cannot ſay it would be equally rightful or juſt to 
do it then. So the French having poſitively engaged not to 
raiſe any Fortiſieations at Dantirł, or to reſtore that Har- 
bout there, or on any Part of the Coaſt near it, as was the 
Caſe in the Treaty of Ctretii; that Right to do it ceaſed, 
and was anticipated and taken away by the Treaty; for war 
any Ptince or Power have bound themſelves not to do; thex 
may be ſaid to have no Rigtit to do. oo. 
There are many Examples of the like kind in ſeveral other 
Parts of the World; but: theſe are ſufſicient. 
I might bring this home to the Harbout of Gſteud. I am 
not ſenſible that any Treaty or Convention by which the 
Emperor enjoys that Port, obliges him not to enlarge it, 
derpen the Channel, make Piers, Baſinz, or any thing elſe; as 
"ſhall appeat for his Convenience, and for the Security of his 
Merchants and of their Ships: I ſay 1 do not know that the 
Emperor is under any Treaty or Obligation not to do this, 
aud ſo his ordering theſe Enlargements are no Contravention 
bl any ſuch Treaty, nor any juſt Ground of Quarrel or Jea- 
louſy; for why ſhouid not his Imperial Majeſty do every juſt 
thing for the Good of his People; the Encouragement of their 
Commerce, the Security of their Ships, and the likes? 
But as theſe Works at Oſtend are evidently deſign'd for the 
teceiving and protecting the Ships, encouraging the Trade, and 
carrying on the new Company's Commerce to the Iadier, 
which Trade the Emperor is expreſly bound even in the ve- 
5 1 Tenure of his Poſſeſſion not to ſupport or carry on, or to 
ſuffer to be carried on; then the Caſe differs exceedingly ; 
and even the fortifying Offend, deepening and enlarging 42 
Harbour, and the like, as mentioned above, is a juſt matter 
bf Jealouſy.; and-howevet lawful in itſelf; yet intimates plain+ 
ly, that the Emperor and his Subjects ate reſolved to continue 
and carry on that Trade, how prejudicial ſoever to theit: 
Neighbours the Engliſß and Dutch, and however it may appear | 
deja de inconſiſtent with the Treaties and Obligations which 
His Imperial Majeſty is bound by, and enjoys the Conntry by 
— Eo on Rn og 
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It evidently ſhews a reſolved Temper, a fired Deſign and 
Diſpoſition to continue that Commerce; however mR | 


to us their Neighbours; and that (if it cannot be other wiſe 


obtained) inſtead - of abating or laying it down, 4s Was 
2 , and according © hs Hema rances of the Allies, 


they reſolve rather to maintain it by Force; and menacing 


the Ally'd Powers with their formidable Reſentments, pre- 
tend to make War upon thoſe. that ſhall interrupt it; as if 
they were able to Ack in the ſame Hoſtile manner they talk 


of,” and as if their Power was equal to their Bluſter, on 


thoſe Occaſions. 


ON 


Puhis is What (in our vulgar way) we call Showing vheir 
Teeth; and could they do no mare that way by Land, than 


they can by Sea, it would merit ſome vulgar Talking af 
jt. But as they ſeem to threaten the World with their 


mighty Forces, and that thoſe Forces are indeed Conſidera- 


ble, at leaſt are far from being Deſpicable, this is that which 
tells me there ſeems to be a Neceſſiiy of a War. 
- Phe Hlemings talk big, and fay, if the Dutch (for Exam- 
ple) dare to touch their Ships, and interrupt their Trade, in 
and to the Indies; the Emperor will attack them with all hig 


Forces by Land. That I call. War: and that is what 
1 call the Neceſſity of a War. For it ſeems not to be exper 
Reed; that Marine Frading Nations, ſuch as the Exgliſo and 


Dutch, whoſe Trade to the Iadies is ſo conſiderable, and 


which the Emperor is by Treaty bound not to Invade, wil 
_ fit ſtill, and ſee it Invaded and luſulied. Ou the contrary, 
think they will not, muſt not, cannot do it. ; 


If then the Dach, Sc. cannot, muſt not, and will not, 
bear this Commerce; and the Emperor will not, cannot lay 


it down, and give it over; and threatens them, if they 
offer to interrupt it: What follows? What is the pecel> 


ſary Conſequence, but a War? Nay, What are thelg 
Phings but a War in Effect, if not in all the Circum- 
ſtances of it? And where theſe. things are Adted in this 


Manner, how can any Man make a Queſtion, whether 
1 Wer will beppen, or 00d 1 8 
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Whether in Point of Right and Wrong ue ought or 


may conclude,” that a War ought to be the Conſequente 1 


\- of the preſens Councils in Europe 


FE is not the moſt difficult Thing in the World, to make a 
A Judgment of what be, by what is: The publick | 
Conduct of Princes and States ſeldom ſo effectually diſguiſes 


their Intentions, but ſome Rational Obſervations may be 
made; ſome Juſt Inferences drawn; and ſome Probable Gueſſes 


be made, of what will be the Iflue of their Councils. 
The preſent Politicks of. Europe are indeed more Intricate - 
than ordinary: And yet they are not without evident, viſi= 
ble Marks of the Intention that; ſeveral Princes and Powers 
have, or had, to Break the Peace of the World, and invade 
the Property and Commerce of their Neighbours, in order to 
I have already mention'd, that the Carina, or Empreſs of 
Maſcovy, had form'd a Reſolution to begin a War, and put 
an End to the Tranquility of Europe, by an Attempt upon 
the King of Denmark, in Favour of the Duke of Holſtein. 
1 do. not ſay poſitively it is ſo; but who can make any Doubt 
of it? To what Purpoſe were the Neighbours of that Prin- 
ceſs alarm'd in that Manner? And why was the. Britiſa 
Squadron ſent into the Baltich to prevent thoſe Attempts, if 
there was not ſuch an apparent Deſign? Nor (as I am told) 
did the Court of Pezersbargh ſo much as endeavour to Con- 


_ ceal] it; but rather ſollicited other Powers to Aſſiſt the ſaid 
Duke, in, what they call'd, Recovering his Inheritance. 


Again, who can doubt the Reſolutions of the Britiſh Court 1 


(if poſſible) to Preſerve the Peace; keep every. one in the 


quiet Poſſeſſion of what they held; and tye up every Side to 
thoſe Terms of Peace which they had already Conſented to; 

when they ſaw the Brizifþ Fleet block up the Aggreſſars in 
their Ports, and put an End to all the violent Meaſures re- 


ſolv'd on? (A Teſtimony alſo, that ſuch Meaſares were re- 
ſolv'd on.) | | Ts | 


As to the Juſtice of the Duke of Holftein's Claim to the 


| Poſſeſſion of his Antient Dominions, I have nothing to do 
with that here: Be it Juſt, or Unjuſt, that they were taken 
from him; and be it Right, or Wrong, that they are kept 


from 


24's 
— 
- 


2 
from him, that is not the Queſtion to us. But as the Carine 
Aiding the Duke with a Powerful Army, as was intended, 
for the Recovery of ' thoſe Dominions, would neceſſarily 
have begun a War, and perhaps embarked ſeveral Princes on 
both Sides, in the Quarrel; ſo far the Pacifick Powers were 

juſtly. engag'd to prevent it; and probably may exert them- 

ſelves in the ſame, or like manner, to do the like for the fu- 
ture; and that, not only there, but any where elſe where they 
find the like Occaſion. - „„ roMu 
Not that Great Britain ſhould be always at the Yearly Ex- 
ence of ſuch a Fleet, to keep the Mzſcovize Fleet within 
unds, and to preſerve the Peace of the Balzick: But it is 
to be ſuppos'd, that the Sedo, and Dani Powers being 
United, they may at length join their. Fleets, and be in 4 
Condition to match the Muſcovite Fleet, and Command the 
Sea ſo, as to keep them up within their Ports, without the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of their Neighbours. - . 4 | 
From thence let us confider the Preparations of the Impe- 
rialiſts. Why ſhould I not ſay, that it is very probable: they 
intend a War, when we have the following Account publiſh- 
ed in one of our publick Papers, ſaid to he come from the 
Council of the State General? | 4 

Hague, Decemb. 17. N. 8. | : | 
Some Days ago, the Miniſters of Great Britain and 
„France were invited to a Solemn Conference with the States 
« General; where their High Mightineſs's Deputies opened 
© the Diſcourſe with a Recapitulation of all the Reſolutions 
_ * taken by the States, ſince their Acceſſion to the Treaty of 
% Hanover, that regarded the Military Preparations ; to which 
« they added, That ſince there remained little or no Likely 
„ hood that the Differences between the Contending Powers 

« of Kurope could be amicably Adjufted during the Winter, 
«© the States had all the Reaſon in the World to fear that the 
„Emperor would, in Revenge for ſuch their Acceſſion, be- 
gin Hoſtilities againſt the Republick ; either by Attacking it 
„ with open Force, or by ſtopping the Payment of the Subſi- 

« dies, ſtipulated by the Barrier Treaty. Rats 


| | x 1 
The Reaſon of my quoting. this Speech of the Sate: De- 
puties, is very plain, as the Speech it ſelf is very convincing 
in the Caſe. before us. If the States have all the Reaſon: in 
the World to fear that the Emperor will begin Hoſtilities 
with them, for their Acceding to the Hanover Treaty; then 
we have the ſame Reaſon, that is to ſay, all the Reaſon in the 


World, i0 believe 2 War will follau. Se thar there you 
as ES | ave 


A 
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have the Anſwer of the States General directly to this great 
Queſtion about the Wart. „ 
Here is another Thing alſo advanc'd in that ſnort Speech 
of the Datch Deputies, which affords us ſame Foundation for 
the Arguments already uſed; where I ſeem to inſiſt That the 
War is as it were already reſolv'd on, if not begun, by the 
imperialiſts and Spaniar di, and by their interrupting and inva- 
ding our Commerce.” The Deputies ay... 
\ 6© They have all the Reaſon in the World to fear that the 
&© Emperor will begin Hoſtilities againſt the Republick, either 

! $* by Attacking it with open Force, or by ſtopping the Subſi- 

. gies ſtipulated by the Barrier Treaty. $46 The: 

Where, Stopping the Payment of ſtipulated Subſidies to 

the Dutch Troops, is call'd a Beginning of Hoſtilities. And is 

not then ſtopping the Courſe of ſtipulated Commerce, a Be- 
ginning of Hoftilities? I cannot refrain ſaying, I think it is. 
And, F ſo, then I think the Hoſtilities are begun, as much as 
if the Armies were in the Field, or the Fleets engag'd. 

+ But now, as to the Queſtion, as it ſtands in Point of 
RIGHT; that indeed differs exceedingly: for *tis one Thing 
to ask me, Whether I believe the Emperor WILL begin a 
War, and another Thing, Whether HE QUGHFT to do 

Jo, or has a juſt Cauſe to do it, or zo. | = 
As to the Queſtion, Whether the Emperor pi to begin 
2 War? I have two Reaſons to give, why I think not; 
_ why | think the Emperor ought not to make a War, as well 
in general, as not in particular, in this Cale. © - 
1. Becauſe, in Aa no War ought to be made among 


* * N * 


+ Chriſtians, but upon juſt and unavoidable Occaſion. Had 
this War been entred upon, only in Support of a Commerce 
ſet up upon unjuſt Foundations, againſt expreſs, Stipulations, 

and againſt the Tenor of Conditions on which the very Coun- 
try came to the Emperor, in which he carries it an; he ra- 

ther might be (aid to forfeit by this Encroachment the Right 


- 


he had, than have a new Right to puſh on Separate Intereſts, 
in Prejudice of others. 5 ee - 
2. Becauſe, in particular, he is under Special and Perſonal 
Obligations to the very Nations who are injured by this Com- 
merce; and that ſuch, as that to them he owes: the very Poſ- 
ſeſſions and Dominions which he enjoys, as well in that, as 


— ws 


in ſeveral other Parts of the World. The Netherlands may 

be faid to be their Gift to him; they were gain'd at their Coſt, 

at the Expence of their Blood and Treaſure. And tho? it 
might be call'd his Right, yet ('tis very probavle) he had ne- 

ver had the Paſſeſſion of that Right, if they had not Power-. 
vol | | fully 


— 


N 


. ,, 


„„ = 1 
fully ſupported his Claim, conquer d the Country by their 


Hand; and obtained the Conceſ- 
trance to it, by the Treaty of Peace concluded at 


ITU DE binds Princes as well as private Men; 
Nations, as well as particular Perſons: And ſuch good Offi- 
ces as theſe, can never be too much acknowledg'd, or too 

well requited. - To ſay Kings and Emperors are not bound 

by ſuch Obligations, is to ſay Kings and Emperors 

en, or Honeſt Men. 


Armies; put it into his 


Lirecbt. 
GRAT 


ox can not be Good 
GRATITUDE. is a Branch 
or even to think, a M 
teful; for as Gratitude reſped 
Cindneſs receiv'd ; fo it is no more or leſs, than paying 8 
ebt; and tho? the Debt be not ſuch perhaps as can be de- 
nded by Proceſs (if it were, the Creditor could oblige 
btot to Payment) yet the Obligation is the ſtronger. 
an of Honour always thinks himſelf, bound faſter, by. the 
- generous Kindneſs. of his Friend, than by his own Bond, and 
Will more punQually pay a Debt of Honour, than a Debt of 


$ of * Inn iet 
| Acknowledgment, and all Re- 
a Prince is not bound by Pringi- 


Ay; and it is very 
oneſt that is not 
ts an Obligation paſt, or a 


an can be 


„ „ Fiat 4 
To ſay aPrince is above 
turns of Gratitade, is to 
ples of Honeur. 
Nor can Rea | 
or theSenſeof Obligation ina Prince. The late [ 
and indeed the whole Eugliſb Nation, left a remarkable Teſti- 
ard to this Principle of Honour 
ational Capacity, which I cannot 


ſons of State ballance this Principle of Hono 
ing Charles 


mony of their publick 
upon Record 
but mention. 
After the Reſtor 


even in a 


ation, the Eugliſa Parliament thought it 
. convenient; for the Publiek Good, to make ſeveral ſtrict 
Laws againſt Popiſh Recuſants ;. and eſpec 
rieſts, who were (on the ſevereſt Penalties) forbid reſiding 
here, and particularly officiating as Prieſts. 
Vet not the King only, but the Parl | 
their Acts, made an Exception for Father # uddleſton a Prieſt, 
nay, a Jeſuit; in perpetual Remembrance of and Gratitude 
r his Fidelity to the Perſon of the King, in concealing his 
ajeſty, and aſſiſting to his Eſcape, even at the Hazard of hi 
own Life, and in Contempt of the Reward of 10001. offere 
ry; after the Defeat of the Royal 


y againſt Popiſh 


tit ſelf, in all 


by the Enemy for the Diſcove 

Sew eaPForufw. 005; ng! wtf na a "I 
ere was a Teſtimony of a Nation's, Gratitude, and of 2 
nce'sGratizude,and that even when the ſaid Nation was u 
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' the moſt powerful and juſt Apprehenſions of the pernicious Pra- 
Qices of thoſe very Prieſts, for the perverting both Prince and 
People to Popery; and when that Prince, as it was faid at laſt, 

was influenced ſo far as to be ſecretly reconcil'd, - - - o. 
But GRATITUDE never dyes, and Obligation never 
ceaſes; nothing can wear it out of the Mind, where the 
Mind is onee poſſeſs'd with Principles of Honour, of Religion, 
and of Juſtice: A Man of Honour can no more be Ingrate, 
than a Man of Honeſty can Steal. Ingratitude is hardly to be 
expreſs'd by any Word worſe than it ſelf; and therefore 
2twas the Saying of a great Man, Thar 10 ſay a Mam is Ingraze, 
5s to ſay All of him that 1s Evil: Ingratitude being a Compli- 
cation of almoſt all Crimes. Tis a cancelling all Obliga- 
tions in the Mind; and harbouring Miſchief and Reſentment, 
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_ - Inſtead of Affection and a Senſe of Obligation. 

I have heard from ſome of our Moraltzing, Oritieiziag 
Friends, who are fam'd for ſearching too nicely. into Nature's 
Arcana, that it is an Evil rooted in Mankind, to have an A- 
verſion, inſtead of Affection, where they are over- loaded with 
Obilgation. That Mao, thro* a certain ſecret Pride natu- 
ral to him, and introduced by the firſt Seeds of Degeneracy, 
Tonſtantly hates (© be Obliged beyond his Power to make 
——SZ x ðͤ ping 10 250147) , 
That as long as he can balance Accounts, and while he is 
upon the Square, he will be an entire Friend, and ad as ſuch. 
upon every Occaſion; nay, he will be pleaſed with the Oc- 

. cafion of over-paying the Debt: But when he fees a Weight 
of Obligation flowing in too heavy for him to throw off, that 
the Debt is too great to be paid, and that he can never hope 

to balance the Account, he grows ſick of the Obligation; 
and conſequently throwing off all thoughts of Return, 
Hatred comes in of "Courſe; for the Man hates to ſee the 

' Perſon to whom he muſt be always making Acknowledg- 

I will not ſay hew far I am or am not of this Opinion; in this 
Caſe; but I muſt own, that I can find out no other Way, 
(or at leaſt no better Way) to account for the Conduct of a 
certain Prince in the World; I mean as to Obligations laid 
upon him Perſonally, as well as in his Publick Capacity, by 

the Britiſp Nation. C WR SP TIO{I iS 

I remember a ſmall Book, or Pamphlet, publiſhed in the 

Year 1712, Entituled, IMPERIAL GRATITUDE, 
drawn from a modeſt View of the Conduct of the Emperor 


| Charles VI. and the King of Spain Charles III. with Obſervations 


on the Difference. 


„ 


egen thre la large Accoumrof Obligations aidon his —= 
ing N by the late Queen and 


Majeſty Charles III. then Kin 
tbe Breriſþ Nation; and the ATEFUL RETURNS 
made by his Imperial Majeſty Charles VI, The former taken 
principally from Acknowledgments under bis Catholick Ma- 


jeſty's own Hand; and the reſt from the Votes and Orders of 


Parliament, and other Authentick Vouchers; a few of which 
may not be improper to be quoted in this Caſe, becauſe af 
ſome additional Articles which Great Britain is able to add to 
the Account, fince the Accefſion of His Majeſty Sing George. 
It is in every one's Memory, how after the Death of ket. 
5 King of Spain, the Houſe of Auſtria and the Houſe of Bour- 

bon leverally claimed the Succeſſion to that Crown; and how 
the Emperor Leopold, then living, cauſing his eldeſt Son Ja- 


eph to Renounce, who, being then King of Hungaria, and. 


King of the Romans, was preſumptive Succeſſor (tho? in Ele- 
ction) to the Empire; declared his Second Son, the then 


Arch- Duke Charles, King of Spain, and made Application to 


the Confederates (then in War againſt France) for their Aſ- 


ſiſtance, and for placing him upon the Throne; for None elſe 


could do it. | „ | 
Let us ſee in what humble Terms (as to his Grandſon) the 
Ss old Emperor writes to the Allies, and eſpecially to the 


Queen of England. Take it, Word for Word, from his Im- 
perial Majeſty's own Hand. N. B. The Emperor does ot give 


the Title of Majeſty, bat Serenity, to any Kings or Queens. 


„ Our ſaid Son would gladly ſignifie this to your Serenity, 
« and expreſs our Joint Eratitude and Acknowledgment of it 
© in Perſon: But ſince the preſent Poſture of the Common 
„Affairs calls him further, he will perform this in another 
& Method, at his Arrival. But may it pleaſe your Serenity, 
in the mean time, to allow us (ſince he is to leave us in a 
e few Days) wholly to deliver him over, and to recommend 
„ him to your Serenity as to another MOTHER, with 
_ « Aſſurance on his Part, That as long as he Liues, he ſhall 


« honour your Serenity with Filial Reſpect; and that our F * | 


emily ſhall ever be obliged to ferve your Serenity in the 
% 


Vienna, Sept. 13. 1703. 


eln conſequence of this Recommendation (days my Au- 
I thor) a the young King is ſent by Land from Vienna to Hol- 


and, and paſſing from to England, we find him re- 


E 8 ceiv*d 


Signed LEO OTR. 
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4 ceiv'd with all the Reſpect and magnificent Bounty, that 
'*4 ſuited the firſt Steps taken for his Advancement. 
He had his firſt Acceſs to the Queen at Windfor, Dec. 26, 
£ 1703. Her Majeſty receiv'd him at the Head of the Stairs, 
.< where his firſt Bow ſeemed (by thoſe that ſaw it) to ſignify, 
' © that he meant to kiſs the Ground at her Majeſty's Feet. 
Then he made the Queen a becoming Compliment, acknow- 
' + ledying his great Obligations to her. 1 855 
After this, when the ſaid King arriv'd at Lisbon, being 
complimented by Mr. Methuen, Engliſh Ambaſſador to the 
King of Portugal, ſays the ſame Author, 2 . 
His Majeſty receiv'd him very graciouſly, ' and expreſſed, 
in the. moft obliging Terms, the great Reſpe& and Venera- 
tion he hath for her Majeſty, and how ſenſible he is of the 
© great and many Obligations he oweth her; which he hopeth 
a 4 ſhould be ſo happy as to be able to return, in ſuch a man- 
- _ © ner, as might ſhew the whole World the grateful Senſe he 
„ ſhould always retain of her Majeſty's Kindneſs to him.“ 
ere is Part of the Obligation acknowledged to the Queen 


Perſonally. = Sails | 
Let us follow his Catholick Majeſty into Catalonia, and 
there we find him acknowledging the fame Things to the 
Whole Britiſp Nation, and, indeed, with the ſame or greater 


Reaſon. | | | | 
ele arriv'd at Barcelona in Septemb. 1705, aided by the Con- 
federate Forces; he Lands, takes Barcelona, Gironne, Lerida, 
and Tortoſa; and, in a Word, the greateſt Part of the whole 
3 Principality. . 5 oe 
1 In acknowledgment of the great Aſſiſtance he receiv'd. 
| from this Service, he writes to the Queen a long Letter, 
throughout which he expreſſes his Grateful Senſe of it; but in 
. _ particalar, as it reſpects the whole Kingdom, as well as the 
Queen, be has, among others, this high Expreflion; — 
Ixeceive ſo great an Aſſiſtance from your Majeſty and your 
% GENEROUS NATION, that I am overcome with your 
„ Goodneſs,and in the greateſt Confuſion, that I ſhould be the Oc- 
„ caſion of ſo great an Expence for the Supporting my Intereſt. 
And after other lofty Expreſſions, his Majeſty concludes thus; 
I am ever, with the moſt fincere Affection, Reſpe& and 
* Gratitnde, | % En 7 


7 


From the Camp at My Siſter, 3 55 
: Sema before Bar- 1 0 Tour moſs Aﬀe Honate B rother, 
celona, Octob. 22, 7% PPP 


. „„ ͤ is 


„„ W = 
No body can ſay but his Catholick Majeſty expreſſes hini? 
ſelf here like a Man of Honour, and like a Prince that had 


on his Mind a deep Impreſſion of what had been done. 
Nor can it be denied but that as theſe Obligations were 


laid on him, not by the Queen only, but by the whole Bri- 


ziſh Nation, the Debt deſcends with the Crown, and the 
Gratitude becomes due to His preſent Majeſty in Right of the 
Britiſh Nation; and we ſhall fee it till more plainly, when 


. I ſhall give you the Account of the Blood and Treaſure ex- 
pended by this Nation in particular, for the Service of this 
very Prince; where we ſhall find that it coſt England the Blood 


of almoſt fixty thouſand Soldiers, and above eight Millions 


of Treaſure to ſupport his Cauſe in Spain only; and that even 
his being elected Emperor was owing to the powerful Influ- 


ence of the e Intereſt at that time; all which are at large 
expreſs'd in the Tract juſt now quoted, Pag. 41. as follows, 
J TW EO e TR e 


: An Account. of Troops as well raiſed in England as 10 


Spain and Portugal, for the Service of King 
Charles III, at the proper Expence, and in the Pay 
„ e 1:06 99 26 SO. 
S 749% ne Eiet Shipping, 1505. | | 

7 | _ | Mew. 
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With the Earl of Galway - - 4519 


With the Earl of Pezerborough < < F000 
Ditto from Gibraltaa - =» _- __ = , = _ 2000 
Recruits 8 R s | | 3 n 750 
More Regiments the fame Lear - 4170 
PPP 

r n / 
With the Earl Rivers = 4 5823359 

63-34 £67: N | 170. | | : al 
This: Fer wa 
oo Cn pe ny 2 — 800 
2 810 7 | : | "171 55 EY e 
Sent to Poreng as »»80 
3 : | 7 66315 
6 2 1 © T0 

$7 


| 
| 
5 
| 
3 
| 


- Beſides theſe, Enzland (4 1 Raiſed or r Sent at fic 


Proper Expencez the following Troops. | 


Raiſed by King Charles in Canton and paid by the F 6 . . 


ueen of Great-Britain 
5 — d there after the Battel of Almanzs i in — 190 


Pa more from nah 2 660 
1708 Sent from ih, but my by Gree Brin =. 5000 
1709 Dizro = X | 4000 
1 Ditto f Ming. 8 EY. 
66577 
-95495 


' So'that in the + here was Ninety five each four 
hundred and five Men actually landed in Portugal and Spain, 


7. raiſed there, and all paid at the Expence of Ereat- 


ritain. Well might the King exprefs himſelf under great 
tiene to this GE EROUS NATION. 

Let us now ſee a Sketch of the Expence which Eyeland 
was at in particular for this Service; and this we have inthe Tame 
Tract, Page 42, taken from the "apptopriating Votes in the 


| ſeveral Parliaments of thoſe Years, as follows: 


_ - Money for the Service the firſt Year, there 


= & - 
9 1 2 


An Acount of tbe no of the Wat in Spain, as. i was pub⸗ 
liſhed in a Book, Entitled, Imperial Gratitude, 8 


The Allignce with Portugal in Behalf of King Charles III. A 
woas ifi the Year 1703. "ps" 


being no Parliamentary Proviſion 162458 wp 02 


More added to the ſame Year, provided for 7 - 
coy Parliament 7 — =o PRES 68549 19 06 | 
Allowed by Parliament for the War 

Ls Spain, in Defence of K. Charles III. 326487 11 % 
Expended more the fame Lea 21659 09 oo 
1705 Appointed a) Fun Ow "+ Fe gh i 


Service | | 
RR ĩͤ nh i = 726740 i5 10 
_ 1707 Ditto > 2 „ - 008322 47:10; 
1708 Ditto TIES = 1246956 12 024 
1709 Ditto CC 
1710 Ditto 13276035 16 02. 


1711 25 ot ſert!'d at the publiſhing that Book, 
17124 but the Author takes it by Proportion at 


Total, in Sterling Money, 9783035 16 10 


t $2975000 00 o 


\ 


_ 


9p 


Theſe things, fays the Auther, would hardly feem cred 
table, were not the Vouchers teady to confirm the Particulars, 


and to prove every Part of thein; And ke adds, That after 


« ſuch an immenſe Expence of Blood and Treaſure laid out 
in his Service, it would have been very Grateful and Ho- 


_ © nourable, and perhaps but Reaſonable, that His Majeſty 


© ſhould have written one Letter mote, to aſfure Her Maje- 
© ſty, He will think now of forrie Meats to pay, or fecare 
© the Payment of, thoſe immenſe Sums which the Queen had 
© lard out to affiſt him. | oY nn F hg "YOU, 
The fame Book gives a particular Account of his Mijeſty's 


being beſieged in the City of Barcelona, and of the Diſtreſs he 


His Majeſty againſt all the Intrigdes 


then all the Confederates, but England in particular, made the 


as reduced to; gives Copies of thepreffing Letters which the 
ing wrote to Her Majeſty for Succoiirs, and the Account 
of the timely Deliverance obtained by the Afſtance of the 
Britiſp Fleet and Troops in raifitg the Siege, and cauſing the 
Frech Army to retire with Difgrace; which adds to the Ac 
count, 4nd heiphttns the Obligation chit his Majeſty acknow. 
teaged bimfelf to de undef before. 
Atter this, the Death of the Emperor Joſepb happen'd; and 
moſt powerful Inftances among the Princes of Germany to 
procure the Election of the King of . and carried it for 
| the French Court, and 
the particular Application of the Electors of Bavaria and Co- 


This fitted the Fortunes of hit Catholick Majeſty; a6 
advanced bim to the higheſt Degree of Human Glory that 


this World can beftow. 


Let us ceaſe here a littte 'till the Acceſſion of his pr * 
Majeſty to the Throne of Great-Britain, aud beſides all the 


Obligations laid on his e Majeſty of another kind, of 


Jon 1 arge in this Place, we may at 
once look into the Quadrepte Alliance; a,Treaty which, by 
the Intereſt and Influence of his Br/tanick Majeſty, was cal- 
culated for the particular Service of the Emperor; the Kir 


which I have no room to. e 


of France was brought to aſſiſt by his Arms to bring tk 


King of Spain to teatken to Reaſon, and to come to the 
Terms of the Truce, and Spain pteſſed by the Arms of ante 
did conſent to put an end to the Wat. 8 

Without the powerful Fleet of the King of Great - Britain 


P 


opening the Sea to the Impetialiſts, and ſhutting it up from 


the Spaniards, defeating and taking their whole Fleet, 
the Imperialiſts had never been able to have taken the King- 
dom of Sicily: So that it is to the glorious Arms of . 


the Emperor put in Poſſeſſion of it. | 
Now bring all this down to the preſent State of Things, 


- 


May we not civilly examine for which of all theſe Acts of 


generous Afliſtance of the Briziſo Nation, I ſay for which 


| of them it is that the Court of Vienna, or the Emperor, has 


jeſiy that the Spanierd; were driven out of that Kingdom, and 


prohibited the Eugliſs Commerce at the Fair of Hua; the 


very City King George may be ſaid to have conquered for him; 
for which of them he has invaded our Eaſt.-India Trade, and 


5 prohibited all our Exgliſb Manufactures in the great Market 


of Lintz by Sound of Trumpet? 

May we not ſay, Is this Imperial Gratitude? Is this a ſuitable 
Return to His Majeſty, and to the powerful Efforts of a Ge- 
nerous Nation, for the Intereſt and Honour of the Emperor ? 
Is it what His Majeſty might reaſonably expect, or what the 


Brizi/þ Nation had Reaſon to look for? Or is this the Way 


the Princes of that Patt of the World pay their Debts of 
Honour, and balance the great Obligations which they receive 


ftom one another? We hope we might ſay this without Offence. 
Let the Language of His late Imperial Majeſty's Letters 


to the late Queen, to the Duke of Marlborough, and to the 


States of Holland, at the naming his Grandſon to the Succeſſi- 


on of Spain, and after the Battel of Blenheim; and the Lan- 


guage of His preſent Imperial Majeſty when ſhut up in Barce- 


Jona, and in Danger of being carried in Triumph to Madrid, 
be all conſidered, when he was every Hour expecting a gene- 
ral Aſſault, and -begged of Sir George Rook to come ſpeedily 
10 his Relief: 2 rad a 
I ſay, let theſe which are at hand to produce, and which, 
had I room, I could give you at large, to illuſtrate this Part, 


be conſidered; May we not compare them with the Terms 
no uſed in Return to the e Memorials and Repreſen- 
| | d Datch baſſadors at Madrid, 
claiming a juſt and friendly Performance, not of Promiſes 


.tations of the Britiſg and 


only and grateful Remembrances. of generous and kind 


* 


Actions done, but of ſolemn Treaties and Leagues; Treaties 


of Peace and Commerce, Friendſhip and good Underſtanding, 
wherein Limits of Trade as well as Dominion are ſettled and 
adjuſted? Let the haughty Anſwers and the Expoſtulations of 


Reſentment, which Fame ſays were returned by the Court of 


#H----- to. Memorials framed with the utmoſt Reſpect, be all 


Doly confidered and compared as above, and what ſhall we 


conclude from it; what can we fay! except that perhaps this 


is the Meaning of that hitherto Miſunderſtood Expreſſion, that 


difficult and doubtful Thing called IMPERIAL GRATI- 


TUD E. 8 „„ From, 


1 7 


3 ne 
From all which however, we may flatter our ſelves, that 
for the future, the Brizi/þ Nation and their generous Prin- 
ces, will conſider very well how they oblige Emperors again, 
beyond their Power of Requital; and how they ſpend Eight 
Millions to ſet a Prince upon a Throne, that ſhall turn the 
Arms of that very Power, they gave him againſt the Intereſt 
of his Benefactors. TH ve” 
But Heaven, whoſe Impartial Juſtice the Br:z-f Nation 
and their injur'd Sovereign appeal to in all this, will no doubt 
ſoon diſcover its Sentiments of theſe things; and the Power 
God has put into his Majeſty's Hands can never be better 
employed, than to humble the Inſolence of ſuch Powers, as 
think themſelves above the Natural Laws of Friendſhip and 


Gratitude, and regard no Juſtice, but as it conforms with 


their Intereſt, and encreaſes their Power. | 


nn 
— * 


e r, VE 
Of the Spaniards being Hegreſſors in the War, their 
Peretences, how rrijting ; their Power, how far from 


being formidable; and of what the Conſequences of @ 
Har may be, as well to them as to us. © ior Þ 


Tee may judge by the Appearance of Things, there are two 
Atticles in this Forwardneſs of the Spaniards to Quarrel, 
which make it very prepoſterous on their Side. 
Firſt, That they are as ill able to manage a Quarrel (with 
England eſpecially) as any Nation in Europe. i 
A Py They have: as little Pretence to make a Quarrel 
OT it. | | : | 6 
I. As to their Ability to manage a War with us, I have 
ſpoken of it in particular already; and leſt I ſhould be told, 
tis time enough to boaſt when we put our Armour off, I am 
content to ſtay *till then; and let the Spaxzrards count their 
Gain when they have had their Fill of a War, ſo I ſay no 
more of that now. | hs . 
2. As to their Pretences, or the Cauſes of Quarrel, I can 
find but two; that is to ſay, all that I can meet with on their 
own Part, or that they ſo much as pretend to, may be reduced 
to two Heads. R 


_ Fift, 


C 
Fr, The Affair of the Briz:f5 Squadron Ixing before Per- 
zo Belo; or, as they commonly expreſs it, Blocking up their 
Ports, and in it their Plate-Fleet. + © | 
- Secondly, The Engh/p refuſing to reſtore Port- Mahon and 1 


TRY for the Firſt, they make a great Noiſe of it; complain of 
its being an Inſulting their Coaſt, an open Violation of Friend- 
ſhip, an Interruption of Commerce, and an Act of Hoſtility, 
with much more of that Kind; and upon this we are now 
\ told they draw together their Armies, Hover about Gibraltar, 
(0 they are able to do very little to it) talk of Building 
new Fortifications to incommode the Bay or Port, buy Ships | 
of War, and, in a word, ſhow by many weak Advances that 
they reſolve upon a Wa. 
5 Oertainly the Spaniardt have very wrong Notions of their 
own Strength, or elſe we are ill inform'd about it; and par- 
A icularly how ill able they are with all their Strength, tho? it were 
ouble to what it is, to annoy the Exgliſp, or defend them- 
ſelves againſt us. V 
That they are not equal by Sea is very evident; tis no Boaſting 
co ſay they cannot look us in the Face upon the Salt- water; 
All the Naval Foreg of Spain, were it brought togethen, ane 
bad they the greateſt Liberty given them they could defire to 
- bring it together, could not fight a Squadron of twenty Britiſb 
: rd Rates; and this I fay is far from being a Bluſter, ſince 
_* it was proved at Cape Paſſaro, where the Spaniards had the 
| beſt Fleet, and the biggeſt Ships that they have ever ſeen at 
Sea. of their Own fora hundred Years paſ. 
What then are the Haniardt doing? Do they reflect that 
Great Britain, France, aud the States- General, the three great- 
get Marine Powers in the World, are in Alliance, and may 
come to act in Conjunction in this War, if there was any Oc- 
caſion for it, againſt one (alas how Impotent !) fingle Power of 
Spain? Have they conſidered what they are able to do againſt 
Three ſuch Powers United, the weakeſt of whom are able to 
you all the Ships of Spain out of the Sea, and make them not 
Jare to ſtir out of their. Ports? What can the King of Spar 
or the Council of Spain, think of ſuch an unequal Wars 
and. what: Encouragement can their Officers and Seamen 
bark in their Ships, where 


have to engage in their Service, or e 
, Haye tbe Spaniards conſider'd, that they have a vaſt un- 
guarded Coaſt for above a thouſand Miles lying upon the Sca, 
as well on the Side of the Ocean, as in the Mediterrauean; 
from St. Sebaſtian at the bottom of the Bay of Biſcay, to 
. e Viana 


- * * \Y "x 
* 
3 * : 
© k 


— 


Nis on the Edge of Balisia, and from the River Ca ad 
on the fide of Audalaſia, to the Mouth of the Straits, and 
hene to the Bay of Roſes, on the Frontiers of Ronfillun, in 
de Dominion of Frauce. „ n 
The Length of this Coaſt is at leaſt twelve hundred Miles: 
Not all the Force of Spain, nay, ſcarce all the Men in Spare, 
were they arm'd and form'd into Regiments, could guard fach 
un extended Coaſt; ſo as that they could prevent its being con- 
tinually harraſs'd and inſulted by an Enemy that is thus ſupe- 
tior at Sea; and Who can appear now on this fide, now on 
that, and whoſe Motions it is impoſſible any Troops on Shore 


can follow or obſerve. 


' > What Rrange Havock could the Allies, thus arm'd, and Su- 
perior at Sea, make upon the Coaſt of Spain? and whether 
the eher landed or no, theit very hovering upon the Coaſt is 
Alarm enough to keep the whole Country waking, and hur- 
ty and fltipne their Soldiers to Death, by haſty Marches in a 

.bot Climate; ſo that the Troops would be ruin'd as 
ty, as if they had been beaten in the Field. 
As to their bluſtering about Gibraltar, and threatning to be- 
yy it with twenty five thouſand Men; I may ſpeak of it by 
it ſelf; But let us look a little off of their Military Part, to 

that: of their e. 8 
The firſt Attack they have made upon us there; (for there 
Alſo they are Aggreſſors) is their publick prohibiting the 
wearing our Manufacture in their Country; Probibiting tb 
Impartation follows of Courſe. How ill they are able to 'farniſh 


effectual- 3 


Manufactures, by the Induſtry of their own People, to ſuppſx 


the Place of ours, I have m̃ention'd already; but let me 
= the Spaniards a few Trading Queſtions upon this Oe- 
"canon; - Rl 7 5 F E itt 

Trading Nations never prohibit the Exportation of their 
-own Goods, whether the Growth of their Country, or the 
Labour of their People. To Prohibit Trade with England, is to 
probibit the Exportation of their own Growth, which by the 


way is the main Wealth of their Country; I mean as to its 


home Product: And can they live without the Trade with Eng- 


Have they confider'd what they ſhall do, if Exgiand finding 
the Spaniards refuſe to take off their Cloths and Stuffs, their 
Woollen Manufacture of all Kinds, and their other needful 
Exports, ſhould refuſe to take off their Wines, Brandies, Oil, 
— Oranges, Lemons, Almonds, Soap, Spaniſh Wool? 
undd if France ſhould refuſe their Wool and Iron, and all their 
other Produce? They need not perhaps forbid their JubjeQs the | 


land ot Fravce; they would 


Bay between Cadix and Sevil; that Country is full of Vines, 
and they tell us that they make ſixty thouſand Pipes or Buts of 
Sherrey every Year, and molt of this is brought away by the 
Engliſh, Dutch and Hamburgers; but if the Eugliſß and 
Dutch refuſe it, how will all that Country live? how will the 
Vines run wild, and be ruin'd, the People ſtarve, and have 

- no Employment,-and the Lands lye waſte? - ' 


Phe like is to be faid of their Oil and Soap at or 
 - whichithe Quantity is exceeding great, ſo that they have one 
Wood oppoſite to Sevi nine Leagdes in Circuit, all of Olive- 


= Trees, from which they tell us they make fixteen thouſand 


Quuintals of Soap in a Year; but unleſs they can ſell off this 


Soap and the Oil to England, Holland, &c. all will be waſte, 
for the Quantity they can conſume at home is next tonothing. 
The Canary INanas have no other confiderable Market for 
their Wines but to Exgland, except what. caſual Ships take 
off, going to Africa or America; if the Engliſh forſake the 
Place, and leave off the Trade, thoſe Iſlands are undone; and 
the Sparards themſelves have always been ſo ſenſible of this, 
that when there has been a War between the two Nations, 
the King of Spain has always allow'd the Canary Trade to be 
open to Exgland, and to enjoy as it were a Neutrality, that 
their Wines may be taken off ' 
Ftom thence jet us go on to the South Coaſt of Spain 
in the Mediterranean, and there is firſt Malaga, a City: flou- 
riſhing and rich; the Cuſtoms they ſay pay the King of Spar 
. eighty thouſand Pieces of Eight a Year for that one Port. But 
with, whom is their Trade? I infiſt that {five Parts of fix of 
their whole Trade is with the Ezg/ifþ; the Wines, eſpecially 


© thoſe we now call white: Mountain, (call'd ſo, becauſe they 


grow on the Sides of the Hills, on all the North Part of 
Granada) who Buys them, and where are they Drank ? The 
French buy no Wines, the [zalians buy no Wines, the Moors 
- .are all Mabometant, they drink none; none but the Borg * 
And perhaps one Ship or two at moſt to Holland. Their Rai- 
Ions, called Malaga Raiſins, come almoſt all to England; 


their Lemons go indeed to Holland, and the Neighbouring 
© Coalts; but three times as many to Eugland, as to all other 
Places; and what will the Loſs of ſuch a Trade be to them? 


He will the Country be ruin'd, and the People ſtary'd, if 
| They cannot put off their Wine and Fruit? [be 


6 * 


18 tack Gibraltar; but do the Spaniar 


The Trade at Alicent is much the ſame as at Malaga, only. 
their Wines are richer ; ſuch as Teut, and red Alicant, bought 
uſually, to give Strength and Colour to other Wines. Their 
Raifins are the beſt" in the World, and are Ship'd off yearly in 
a-prodigious e but all chiefly to Englands. 
Tube ſame Trade continues a long way on the Coaſt of Ta- 
lextia: Upon the Catalonian Coalt there is the fame Trade + 
for Wines, viz. at Bene Carlo, Barcellona, and other Ports; 
but all for Eugland; alſo ſome Brandy is brought from thence; 
and who will have the Loſt, if all theſe Wines are left upon 
tf!!! OO, 8 LOCAL OE 
It muſt be the moſt ignorant thing in the World of its kind., 
to have the Spaniards prohibit wearing our Manufactures, 
when they have no other to wear; and to ſtop the Trade to 
Fee Won Eee 
FT uce. e | | be CES 3. c IIS. 8 
But Freturn now to the Affair of a War: What is Spain a 
doing? They tell us they are 2 Army together to at- 
s. conſider two things? 
_ Firſt, That Gibraltar is ſo ſituated, that it cannot be at- 
tack'd? Do they remember that the Marſhal. de Teſſe ſent the 


King of France Word, that to continue the Siege of Gibral-. 2 


tar would but ruin the whole Infantry, and that forty thou- 
ſand Men could never take it by Land? 8 © 4 


Seconaly, Do they know, that as ſoon as they begin this 
Enterprize, they may expect the French with two Armies upon 


their Frontiers, one on the Side of Catalonia, and the other on 


the Side of Navarr? and that by drawing their Troops off to 
the remoteſt Angle of their vaſt Country of Spain, they muſt 
leave their Frontiers open to the French and that it will be 
very hard to bring them back upon an Emergence, when they 
axe at leaſt five hundred Miles off |: © 
But we are anſwered, That *tisa Miſtake ; the King of Spain 
is not forming the Siege of Gibraltar, he has only ordered a 
Fort, ot ſome Forts, to be built in proper Places, and upon 
his own Lands, which is no Breach. of the Peace; for ſure 
be oy y have the Liberty to do what he pleaſes upon his own 
Me cannot give an Anſwer to this here, becauſe. we do not 
know how far the Fact is true, and we have it yet by Report 
only. But this we may venture to ſaxg. 
Ik the Spaniards build, or fortifie in the Neighbourhood of 


Gibraltar, or on the Bay, or Coaſt about it, as is reported, tis 


either. to incommode the Town and Port of Gibraltar, or it is 
not; if it is not, and there is no Reaſon to take umbrage at it, or 
)))) u LL 


nada . ˙ » — 
4 


ecmplain of it ; then 1 ſuppoſe we ſhall not complain of Tt, 
for Ev land will certainly take no Offence, where no Cauſe 
of Offence is given. = 


But if this is done with Deſign, either to Streighten and 
Block up the Town, or to incommode the Navigation of tha 
ort and the Commerce; This is in a plain Senſe an Act of 


FOES Hoſtility, and can be taken for no other; and Force is not : 
to be Complain'd of only, but to be Repellid. | 


Not but that even in this, the-Spaziard: ſeem to be rather 
ſhowing their Teeth, than any thing elſe, - Nor does it ap- 


| * that they are able to do any conſiderable Injury to the 


and none at all to the Town of Gibraltar. 
The Bay of Gibraltar is at leaſt five Miles over at the En<: | 


trance, that is, from Cape to Cape; and tis not leſs than 
three ot font Miles over, within the Bay, oppoſite to the „ 


and where the old Town of Ces ſtood. | 
The Depth of Water is ſuch, that the largeſt Ships may 


ride almoſt any where; and they have from 30 to 30 Fathom 
Water, right againſt, and near to the Entrance of the Mole, 


and in e find no Ground at 100 Fathom, as ap- - 
pears by the P Whatever the Spaniardi can pretend to 


do by Fortifying the oppoſite Shore, I leave to the Judgment 


of the Publick; as I do, whether they ought to be allow 


4+ ed to Fortify there, or no. 


As to any thing they can do by Land to Gibraltar, 1 —4 


|: lieve the Government are in no great Pain about it; only that 
© _ they will take Care to put ſuch. a Garriſon into it, as may 


ive the Spaniards oecaſion to be more appehenfive of Diſtur- | 
nce from the Town, than the Town from the. 
The Town is a Peninſula: iis to be attack d no way in 


5 Form, but by that ſmall Neck of Land which joyns it to the 


Continent of Spain; and there the Acceſs to it is Naturally ſo. 
difficult, and by the Addition of Art made ſo impracticable, 


that I believe the Garriſon are in no Pain about what the 
FP)paniard can do that way. Upon the Whole, I may fay 
f | . Gibraltar, as the French formerly ſaid of 00 n | C 


ll et une Place W 00 1 
For the farther Information of the Reader, and to Anke 
what I have ſaid be perfectly Intelligible, I have here given a Plan 
of the 8 as well of the Bay, as of the Town, and of 
the oppoſite Coaſt; by which the Reader will judge, whether 
the Spaniards Act lice Men in their Senſes, or no, in pretend- 


ing to attack the Place, while at the ſame Time they know 


they are not Maſters of the Sea, or 1 to nes its COPY re- 
Teens as 3 as tre! is . | * ON- 


The B 9, Gibraltar, 
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| j = BAK NG thus obſerved the angry Ipo tehh Diſpoſition” 


of the Neighbouring Powers in the Vienna Treaty, for a 


War; it remains to inquire, What our Share may be in it? 
be frighted and terrify'd at, among, 


and what England has to 
all thoſe Buſters and high Words? 


For my Part, I have confidered, with all poſſible Gravity, 
every Part of the Thing, and I can fee no Thunder in ali 
theſe Clouds; the gathering Vapours may portend ſome 
Storm, but I'don't fee it can reach us; I wiſh other People 


would examine it too. 


The ptmoſt I can ſee i 


— o 


n it all, is, that they may put us to 


' ſome Expence, and that is (in its Kind) a Grievance, tis 


true; but let the Spaniards look out ſharp; tis Ten to One 


but we may make our ſelves whole at their Expence, one 
Way or other. Now and then a Galeon or two falling in 
our Way, may make ns Amends for a whole Expedition; and 
we muſt have worſe Luck than ordinary, if we chop upon 


none of them. $ | | as | 
In the firſt Place; Their Privateering will not give us much 
_Uneaſfineſs in our Trade; 'a Thing which was always our 
Treat Inconvenience in a War, either with the French or 


ate h. There are but three Places which will be againſt us 


in this War, where Privateers of any Note are uſually fitted 
1. The Port of Oftexd. 


28. The Biſeayner, that is to ſay, the Ports of St. Sebaſtian | 
and St. Angers. PR O08 TEE | F a A 


3. The Majorkins in the Mediterranean. {> ents 
Fhe Firſt of theſe have been conſiderable, in former Wars. 
But will be now fo ſurrounded (all the Ports of Great Bri- 


zain, France, and Holland, being ſhut againſt them, and all the | 


Ships of thoſe Powers being their Enemies) that I do not ſee 
how they will dare to ſtir out; or if they ſhould take a Prize, 
how they would be able to carry it home; the utmoſt they 


could do, 'would be fo Cruiſe upon the Coalt of Spazz, that. 
they might have the Ports of Galitia, or of Andaluſia, for 


their Retreat; and that would not be fo fatal to us, but that 


we might venture them there. But all our Channel Trade, | 


Coal Trade, and Coaſt Trade, would be very quiet and un- 
Liſtard'd; which three Articles were the great Sufferers in the 
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a good Prize, then indeed their Riſque vas not ſo 10 great. and 


ſometimet they i made n good Hahd of it. at 1 am 
miftdketiif they will pretend to fit out 18 Oe r much 
on all the Coaſts; us the Caſe is like 
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venture 1 95 ha ein 10 9 0 net of 7 
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J, aniards will have Privateers 
and Cruiſers among our Iſlands in the H#ef-Hdies, in the 
/ Gulph of Florida, and on the Coaſt of Carolina and Virginia; 

' - theſe may, indeed, harbour at the Havana, St. Auguſtine, and 
St. Domingo, and have ſeveral Skulking Places on the North 


Side of the Gulph of Mexico: But as our Squadron in 


thoſe Seas is already very ſtrong, and likely to be ſtronger, it 
may be no difficult Matter to keep thoſe Seas clear; and per- 
haps the Havana may not always be a Retreat for them, as 
ſtrong as it is; of which more may be ſaid when a War (if it 
is to be a War) is actually beuinn. 
HFaving thus ſtated the Caſe, as to Privateering, let us exa - 
mine the other great Articles, in which the Enemy think they 


can wound us; and they are, I think, but two. . 
1. Prohibitions of Commerce. 1 C0 wow © 


.2.:Alarms.about the Pretender. ee. 
1. Prohibitions of Commerce. It is true, every Prohibition 
of Commerce to a Trading Country, as this is, may in ſome 
particular Caſe or other be a Lofs, as it ſtops ſome of the 
Channels of our Trade, by which our great Vent of Woollen 
Manufacture in particular, is circulated and extended in the 
World. But it is alſo the particular Happineſs of out Wool - 
len Manufacture, that the ſeveral Countries where it is carried 
and ſold, are generally in as much want of the Goods, or of 

the Sale and Conſumption of thoſe Goods which Euglaud takes 


in Return for them, as we can be of the Sale of ours; and in 


particular, the King of Spain is eminent for both theſe Cir- 
cumſtances; as has been mentioned alreadſ eg. 

The Conſequence of this has always been, that either by 
Connivance, or by the Interpoſition of Neutral Nations, 
Trade has always found private Channels of Conveyance; 


and the Merchants find Ways and Means to furniſh themſelves 


on one Hand, and diſpoſe of their Product on the other; ſo 
that ſuch Prohibitions ſerve indeed to make Things ſell for a 
better Price than ordinary, but ſeldom put a full Stop to the 
Trade. Were it ſo, I dare venture to affirm, Spain would 
be the greateſt Loſer by the Prohibition, belides being far 


5 


from the beſt able to bear it. | 


What Lengths the Tnperialiſtt may go in Prohibitions of 


Commerce, we yet do. not ſee; but ſhould they do their ut- 
moſt- (as I ſaid above) they would do their own Subjects 
much more. Damage than they can do us. And I appeal to 
= Experience of the Men of Commerce for Proof of the 
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„ Suppoſe 3 


— ſeem to apprehend. 


re thither, tho* with all their Prohibitions Trade 
| wil find Vents there too, as well as it has done in Nause, and 


ther Countries; and tis preſum'd, the Prohibition muſt de as 
umiverſul ar the Wat, that is to ſay, with Holland, 3 | 


and Greae Britain all together; and how the Flemings wil 
A 4 at 1755 for them, 0 judge, u 


for me. 


of the Vent of ſome Woollen Manufactate (tho? indeed not 
very. conſiderable) which are uſually ſent to Flanders? Ot 
mne Low Connzries, for want of the Sale of their Cam! 
and fine Bruſſels and Mechlin Lace? of both Which ſo. ex- 


| eeedivg a Demand is made here, by the Humont and Faney : | 
of ol Ladies running into the Wear and Uſe of thoſe two 


Articles, and the Price of which is of late {6 extravagant, that 


the Ballance of Trade between the two Countries is evident!) # 


to the Advantage of the Flemings, and" that in # prodi 885 
Degree. 80 that 1 cannot but ſay, «Prohibition of C 
merce between them, would be at this Time one of the Kinds 
_ eſt Things the Emperor could do for us, aud 'we ſhall have 
no Reaſon to bejſorty ot anxious about it, whenever it begi 


_ _  Ouronly Buſineſs (ar! eaſt I think" e) would be, whenever. | 
e, to uke care it be u 


make the Prohibition on their 5 
* tecuted on dur Side. 75 

There is bot one Part of the World more, where tlie E 
peror can make any confiderable Prohibition of Oomtnere 
with us by Sea, and that is in Lay; and I am perſyraded hi 


Council, if oy are e Men of Common Helge in cd's 
is Prohibition cat only extend to the Ports er the Ki dom 
ples, in the Weſt and South Side of Tra, and the Ports 


Mefina, Palermo, &c. in Sicily. In et nf 348 which, he ; 
2 of all ſtops 3 Emngli 4 — off the On .of Gallipols; 


_ will never adviſe his Imperial Majeſty to. tak 
| Let us Examine the Particulars briefly ; 


and then the of Naples and Sicily 3 and at the 
ſame Pime as be. has kar the Power to 2 ont the E BB Com: - 
metee at Legbors, the Manufacture of Great Brit am will be 
only 8 _— inſtead _ ol carried 1 rites; for and 
2 and the Merchants will fend thither to uy them; 

| SES they tank yd rl hve Gr 
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K is true, they may ſtop the Importation of our Woollen 5 


But to desk to it on 18 Land.” Pray who. will de 
the areſt Suffeters in ſuch a Prohibition? Erg land for want 
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_ Weſt-nares Bur if I mould Cay, on dhe ther Hand, Fay 5 
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der it in time, * that England may F — there. to 
Gommeree, which XK may never be | the: 1 
mut up; aud that a difect Trade: from Now 
Spain, may be a fall Satisfaction! ro us for all their bas At 
tempts upon our Trade, that they either 1 made, or dan 
malte to dur Prejudice; 1 ſhould fay nothing but Wu 1 
very effectually explain | 
2. As 6 their Menveing us with ee the Dams. 
to Trade being my preſent Subjeck, I ſhall ſay Ai t N 
here? It is ſd remote ftom them as Well as om us, they 
are fo little able to do any thing in it, and the. testet bin, 
that Ice 


felf has o lictle in Hirm. to make bin Formidable, L 
it hardly Wörth naming. UL SE, 8 ut, 
Vet one Ting L cannot but obſervs/in-this. (orhrewith hy, 
_ fignificant) Thing, eatb'd the Pretender; dr. That as. is" 
in the Time of one of the greateſt gl Monarchen ” 
ever wore the Crown, I mean Hen VII, that bie 
mies, whenever they | had a Mind to mae him uneaiy, 5 
play d one Impoſtor or other upon Mm, ſuch as N Rer. 
him Warheck, and the like, ſo they would do now. 
Thus whenever” Any Foreign Power: oefigns 10 10 
Diſtractons among us, and <0 Inſolt the King * —— 
Bras in ny 
play the Pretender upon us. If the King of an bag 
the leaſt View: of Refemment depending againſt — 
L . the late Doke' of Or mond comes 0 Conrr,.; and 
an Nee of his Catholic Moujeſty. And this law 
r Marifehat, 4 Seo, Refugee (and who u ſeams is im Com 
Wd Fool the Ning of Fo pain) is ordered to ſet aſide — 
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conſiderable as that we need not ſhut our Doors and bar our 
Windes when we go to Bed, to keep them out; but all the 
Thieves in the Nation are not ſo conſiderable, dut that when 
we have faſtened our Doors, and the Watch is ſet, we can 


fleep i in quiet, and defy them. 


Again, I muſt ſay, it is a Piece of Kindneſs to the 8 


bites themſelves, who as they are a Deluded and Impoſed up- 
on People, call for. ſome Pity from exen the Government 


which they offend ; and the kindeſt thing the Government of 


Great-Britain can do for them, is to take away all their Hopes, 
forecloſe their ExpeQations, and; ſhow;them how impoſſible 
the Reſurrection of their Party is, under the preſent Diſpoſiti- 
ons; and how effectually every Back - Door is - barred” up 
- againſt them, that ſo their Hopes being entirely deſtroyed, 
they may learn to deſpair, aud no more precipitate them- 


ſielves into certain Ruin, infactempring d revive a Cauſe that 
is not to'be revived. 


- Beſides, it is worth their while to reflect upon 0 Fe got it 


is, that theſe Forei * 2 People bring their loſt Cauſe into the 
Queſtion; ame ly, 
if pofſi ble, in the Nature of a Diverſion, or to give an Alarm, 
reſerving it always in Pezzo, to give it up whenever they 


are e to the N SO; of FREIE Aa Peace; 4 and that "he 
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